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Sarah Bradford 

“This booke was founde in Bolein in [«c] the 
feast of the exaltation of the crosse after the 
surrendre into the king Ma. ,l “ handcs, of the 
same towne", runs the inscription in a fine 
sixteenth-century hand on the flyleaf of an illu- 
minated manuscript of a French translation of 
Cicero, De Vraie Amide, and Guarino da 
Verona's De la Difference dit Vray Amy et tin 
Flateur (executed in South Flanders, cl492- 
94). "Found” is a euphemism for looted, since 
the manuscript, originally illuminated for and 
dedicated to Philippe de Cr&ve-coeur, Marshal 
of France, was taken by the English from his 
castle in Boulogne on September 14, 1544, the 
day that the town surrendered to the armies of 
Henry VIII. Sold at Sotheby’s on June 25, it 
was purchased for £44,000 by the Soctetfi des 
Manuscrits et Autographes Frangais to be de- 
posited at the Bibliothfequc Nationalc. Several 
other manuscripts of French provenance also 
returned to France, notably an illuminated 
breviary of the mid-fifteenth century, executed 
for the great Carthusian house of Villeneuve- 
16s- Avignon, which was bought for £5,280 by 
the Biblioth6que Municipale of Avignon. 
Another fifteenth-century breviary of the Use 
of Valence was acquired for £4,950 by the 
Archives Municipals de Valence, and the miss- 
ing half of the Hours of Frangoise de Dinan, 
originally executed at Rennes, cl430-40, was 
bought for £41,800 by the Biblioth6que 
Municipale de Rennes. 

Other Continental manuscripts returning via 
Sotheby's to the country of their origin in- 
cluded a single vellum leaf of Carolingian capi- 
tularies dating from the second quarter of the 
ninth century, purchased by the DQsseldorf 
dealer, Axel Bender, for £7,700 and a Suebian 
manuscript of Burchard of Ursberg’s History 
of the Emperor Frederick Barbnrossn, dating 


from the second half of the fifteenth centa™ 
which was acquired by the same dealer foj 
£8,250. Two other German manuscripts of 
works by Benin of Kcichcnau were bought by 
Kraus; the first, on the liturgy and dating berm 
the mid-eleventh century, for £19,800, and the 
second, an important treatise on Romanesque 
musical theory executed either in Reichenauor 
Freising cl 025-50, for £28,600. 

The most important manuscript was bought 
by the British Rnil Pension Fund for £82,500.11 
comprised a somewhat torn bifolium of Eu- 
sebius' Hist aria Ecclesiastica which represents 
the second oldest known version of the textaud 
is possibly. Sotheby's cataloguer claims, the 
oldest manuscript written in Britain. It Is ini 
fine Irish half-uncial script and was executed 
either in Ireland or Northumbria in theearlyto 
middle seventh century. Its existence was un- 
known until 1984 when it was discovered form- 
ing the limp vellum wrapper of two sixteenth- 
century medical texts in the Folger Libraiy.lt 
is possihlc that the original manuscript may 
have formed part of the library at Jarrowaad 
hence been used as a source-book by the 
Venerable Bede. It may have been taken by 
the monks to Durham with the relic of Bedein 
1022 and subsequently, like another manu- 
script Bible of the same date and provenance, 
used as binder's waste in the bindings of the 
library of the Willoughby family of Middleton 
Hall near Sutton Coldfield. Middleton m 
sold by the Willoughbys in 1924 and this bi- 
folium, or rather the medical texts of which it 
formed the binding, was first recorded in the 
possession of a Sutton Coldfield bookdeakrio 
1935. 

Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in At 
Grey Collection: A preliminary catalope 
(20pp. Cape Town: South African Library. Q 
86968 051 X) lists and describes some 120 
manuscripts presented to the Library by Sir 
George Grey, Governor of the Cape, in 11161. 
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The Wellcome Trust 


Wellcome Tropical Institute 


Applications are invited for the new 
pofct or Aidiiviat in charge of the 
Institute's historical collections. The 
appointment will be for three years 
initially, but with the prospect oi a 
longer-term contract Applicants must 
be graduates, with full professional 
Archive qU6bfigaUona,.aricl at Ie$st two 
, years' ptal-ttuattftcebon experience !r • 


half of the range £9,191 - £16,966 

(including London Weighting). 

In addition to managing and expanding 
the historical archives, the person 
appointed will be expected to seek out 
additional material for use In the 
institute's teaching and research 
. •. 'programme, anc| assist the Librarian In ; 


preferably 6? I9lh^- 2pib.d6ntury . • . '/ lunririg.uiellbrary of tbe History of 
/ : • ’ : imotteriata Starting salary in the lower • Tropical Mrididne: r 2 

Applicants should submit a (fill curriculum vitae and the names and addresses of 
.two referees (explaining their qualification to act as referee) to Dr, B. I. Williams af 
this addrtfcs below. Th6 closing date for applications ts 31st July 108$, / ( 
iN. V Dr. B, I, WUliamb, Wellcome Tropical Institute, 200 Eustoti Road, tondon.NWl. ' , 
TM: 0tr387 4477; ' : ' ; "J; . 
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I gHarvard 

THE FACTS 
BEHIND THE 
DEBATES . . . 

Russia 

Tlie Roots of Confrontation 
ROBERT V. DANIELS 
Fore word by 
Edwin O. Reischauer 
Although it figures deeply in 
tne formulation of America’s 
alternatives and destiny, Russia 
has remained an abstraction for 
the majority of Americans — a 
menace coniured up by 
newspaper headlines. Daniels’s 
compact yet comprehensive 
history examines the historical 
contrasts between East and 
West and elucidates the 
Russian enigma. He lays to rest 
the mistaken American view 
that Soviet behaviour results 
simply from the application of 
Marxist revolutionary ideology: 
this error, he shows, has led to 
exaggerated perceptions of the 

r “ U * ea ^ an escalation 
of the arms race. 

£22.95 Hardback 464pp 
0-674-77965-7 

Dangerous Offenders 

ffis hussar* 1 * 1 "*- 

SUSANR.ESTRldH, 

danielmcgillis, 

WILLIAM SPELMAN 
Recent studies suggesting that 
serious criminality is highly 
concentrated and that high-rate 
offenders can be fairly easily 
recognised have argued for 
selective sentencing, with long 

S nson sentences for criminals 
eemed to be unusually 
dangerous. This timely and 
cogently argued book provides 
much-needed guidance on the 
questions of -whether sharpened 
attention to dangerous 
offenders is just, whether it can 
be effective in managing the 

problem of crime, what the 

long-term risks to social 
institutions areapd what ■ 
uncertainties must be* • 
monitored andresolvedaathe 

policy evolves. 

£18.50 Hardback 264pp 
0-074-19065-3 


Racial Conflict and 
Economic 

Ssstea ; : 

Is economic equality necessary 
for social peace? Why do the 
strong oppress and impoverish 
.theweak? How are developing 
nati^ overaiming the legacy. 

series - The W; r E.B.DuBote 
■ Lectures — it tackles ja' wide • ! 
range of topics dealing with the 
economics pf racial conflict in ‘; 
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Knowing what to do 


Phflippa Foot 

BERNARD WILLIAMS 

Ethics and the Limits of Philosophy 

230 pp--Fontana. £3.95. 

00068 6001 X 

it Is not a trivial question . Socrates said: what wc arc 
talking about is how one should live. Or so Plato 
reports him. in one of the first books written about 
Ss subject. Like Socrates, he hoped that one could 
direct one’s life, if necessnry redirect it, through an 
understanding that was distinctively philosophical - 
that is to say, general and abstract, rationally reflec- 
tive, and concerned with what can be known through 
different kinds of inquiry. 

It is with these words that Bernard Williams 
begins his book, which, like the Republic, is 
about the question: how one should live. But 
unlike Socrates nnd Plato, Williams believes 
that philosophy can give us no’answer. This is 
his thesis, and he describes it as sceptical, 
though it is, he says, sceptical rather about 
philosophy than about ethics. It is not that we 
cannot think in ethics, but that philosophy “can 
do little to determine how we should do so”. 

This conclusion may seem unsurprising. For 
perhaps we ho longer expect philosophy to tell 
us how to live, and very properly insist that the 
subject needs no raison d’etre except the 
understanding it brings: if philosophical reflec- 
tion does not tell us how we should live our 
lives, it is none the worse for that. 

Nevertheless, when Williams says that phil- 
osophy cannot produce an answer to the ques- 
tion “How should we live?" he is advancing a 
specific philosophical thesis, to be scrutinized 
with philosophical care. The idea may seem 
unsurprising because philosophy often seems 
remote from practical life, and anyway we are 
used to hearing from some moral philosophers 
that their task is to produce a neutral analysis 
-"'of moral language, to be sharply distinguished 
from the “substantive" judgments by which, in 
our' noit-)>httosophical personae, we express 
our attitudes about right and wrong. If Wil- 
liams’s thesis is nevertheless surprising this is 
because he himself is a critic of these, recently 
dominant, theories. What, we must ask, has 
led him too to draw a significant line between 
philosophical reflections and thoughts about 
how life should be lived, thus disagreeing not 
only with Plato and Socrates but also with 
Aristotle, Kant and Mill? 

In the answer to this question lies the story of 
this remarkably lively and enjoyable book. If it 
is not the whole story this is because It is a very 


rich book, containing excellent descriptions of 
a variety of moral theories, and innumerable 
original and often witty observations on topics 
encountered on the way. 

There are three distinct phases in the argu- 
ment. What Williams wants to insist first of all, 
is that philosophy cannot produce a "founda- 
tion" for morality, in that it cannot produce, 
for each and every person, a reason why he 
should concern himself with morality at all. 
(Williams puts the point slightly differently be- 
cause he keeps the term “morality" for that 
special “ethical” position in which duty and 
obligation are treated as the centrally signifi- 
cant concepts. But by the “ethical" he means 
what most of us call “morality".) Someone who 
allows ethical considerations to weigh with him 
is one who does not decide all practical ques- 
tions on grounds of self-interest or private 
affection, but rather gives original weight to 
the interests of other individuals and of society. 
The difficulty for the morally minded philo- 
sopher is to know what to say to a person who 
insists, like Thrasymachus in the Republic, that 
he sees no reason for ever adopting an ethical 
point of view. It is this age-old but thoroughly 
contemporary problem which engages Wil- 
liams in the first part of his book. Is it possible, 
he asks, to find a “point of leverage", an 
Archimedean point, from which it can be 
shown that rationality demands the choice of 
the ethical life? 

Two versions of this project are considered, 
the first consisting of an attempt to show that 
the ethical life is the best life for a human being, 
and therefore the* one that it is rational to 
choose, while the second tries to derive the 
special rationality of ethical choices from the 
idea of rational action itself. (The first is, of 
course, associated with Aristotle, and the 
second with Kant.) Williams rejects them 
both, on grounds that tell us a lot about his own 
basic assumptions. 

To the Aristotelian he objects that it simply 
cannot be. shown that the Jife p.C jysijgc. jg. the 
only satisfying human life. For even if we re- 
cognize that the concept of a good life is, for 
many, shot through with moral values, this is, 
he thinks, only one perspective among others. 
Those whose “dispositions" are genuinely 
ethical will value moral goods such as justice 
as things valuable in themselves. This is, 
however, only these individuals* “inner point 
of view". Standing back from their own dis- 
positions they will recognize an “outside view" 
from which these dispositions have no special 
status. Any one agent’s perspective is “only 


one of many that are equally compatible with 
human nature". So philosophy, which takes 
this outer standpoint, cannot show the ethical 
life to be the only satisfactory life for everyone. 

That this argument seems to Williams to be 
irrefutable shows that he is thoroughly imbued 
with the philosophy of Hume. For his “disposi- 
tions" are a substitute for Hume’s "passions", 
ie, for the desires that Hume saw as the start- 
ing-point for all operations of practical reason. 
Practical reason gives us reasons for acting, and 
all reasons for acting depend in the end on 
subjective dispositions - which Williams has 
elsewhere spoken of in terms of each particular 
agent’s “motivational set". Given these 
assumptions, it is inevitable that he should 
reject an Aristotelian way of arguing for the 
connection between practical reason and the 
moral life. 

It is also inevitable that he should think it 
impossible to find a more Kantian foundation 
for ethics in the concept of rational action it- 
self. The ethical point of view requires the kind 
of impartiality which gives weight to the in- 
terests and desires of others, and this is not, he 
thinks, implied by the idea of rational reflec- 
tion. In speculative matters I must indeed try to 
reconcile my conclusions with all the evidence 
obtained by me or anyone else. But in practical 
reasoning my own desires have a special place , 
which reason itself does not give to those of 
others. So the starting-point of practical reason 
is subjective as that of theoretical reason is not. 

Philosophy is, therefore, unable to provide a 
“foundation" for ethics by showing that 
rationality demands the choice of the ethical 
life. It might nevertheless be able to provide 
guide-lines for those who have made this choice. 

- that is for those who are committed to ethics. 
For an account of ethical thought might imply 
substantive judgments about, eg, the justice of 
acting in a certain way, even though no 
substantive answer could be given to Socrates’ 
question in its general form. Williams does not 
_ rule ojjtjh^pos^hij(ty. Jffq wil| not go alohg 
with those whoV having distinguished philo- 
sophical ethics (“meta-ethics”) from substan- 
tive ethics, insist that the former can tell us 
nothing about what is morally good or bad. But 
he doubts whether there is a general and 
substantive ethical theory to be had by step- 
ping back from one’s own more or less 
localized ethical assumptions and practices. 

Williams is strengthened in this sceptical 
conclusion by his critical view of the two 
foremost contenders among current ethical 
theories of the substantive type. He considers 


as representatives first John Rawls’s theory of 
justice and then R. M. Hare’s utilitarianism; 
raising objections against each of them which 
are familiar, but which have perhaps never 
been better argued in a short space. More 
idiosyncratic ally, he asks why any such theory 
should be looked for. Why should any general- 
ized and systematic theory be available? Such a 
theory would have to be given authority over 
our ordinary moral intuitions, as Rawls allows 
in his description of the process of coming to 
“reflective moral equilibrium", and as hard- 
line utilitarians allow when they say that some 
of our most cherished moral judgments may 
have to be corrected in the light of the principle 
of utility. Why, asks Williams, should we give 
any ethical theory such authority? 

To this question he supposes many will reply 
that "reason itself" draws ethics “in the direc- 
tion of theory and systematization". It is cha- 
racteristic of utilitarians to argue that their 
opponents, who seldom produce a substitute 
for the principle of utility as a test of rightness 
and* wrongness, are relying on unsupported 
and therefore Irrational moral intuitions about 
particular cases. Williams counters such argu- 
ments by pointing out that ethical reasoning is 
not a matter of driving backwards to final basic 
principles, when it might at least seem desir- 
able to have as few of these as possible, but of 
questioning some beliefs while keeping others 
constant. We do not question all our beliefs at 
once, but rather, as von Neurath said in 
another context, repair the ship at sea, one 
plank at a time. Having given up the search for 
basic principles "we might still be left with the 
possibility that for every practice there is some 
reason ; what we shall have lost is the possibility 
that there should be some one reason for 
everything". And in any case “A practice may 
be so directly related to our experience that the 
Teason it provides will simply count as stronger 
than any reason that might be advanced for it.” 
Williams illustrates the dangers of substituting , 
theoretical concepts for the ones wtei.nOi?itflUy v 
’ employ ih ^virig ethfearteasohs by consider- • 
tag, as briefly as it deserves, Michael Tooley’s 
suggestion that the category of person should 
be revised so as to exclude infan ts, thus giving 
■ us Licence to kill these pre-personal beings. 

The defects ot person as a theoretical category repre- 
sent a failing in that particular proposal, but they also 
illustrate fallings In the theoretical enterprise more 
generally. How can wc come to see the weakness of a 
theoretical concept except by reference to the every- 
day distinctions it is supposed to replace or justify, 
and by a sense of the life It Is supposed to help its to 
lead? So far from having some special authority be- 
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cause of their belonging to a theory, these concep- 
tions, in relation to what they are required lo do. are 
likely to be more arbitrary than those they arc sup- 
posed to replace. 

So Williams believes that instead of trying to 
systematize, finding reaSbns that are as general 
as possible and cutting down on the number of 
our ethical ideas, we should rather consider 
that we inay now have too few, rather than too 
many. In this argument one sees his sympathy 
with Aristotle, both in the matter of the rich- 
ness of the ancient theory of the virtues and 
because Aristotle rejects the idea that judg- 
ments must be codified under rules. 

In the final, most controversial, phase of his 
argument Williams considers the objectivity of 
ethical thinking. Can there be knowledge in 
ethics as there is knowledge in the sciences? Or 
can ethical beliefs at least represent reality in 
some other way? Do they, for instance, have 
the degree of objectivity that we attribute to 
perceptual judgments, such us judgments ab- 
out colours? 

To such questions Williams gives an answer 
of a rather peculiar complication. He is ready 
to allow that, in certain cultural circumstances 
there could be genuine ethical knowledge, be- 
cause members of an “un reflective" society 
could use “thick" ethical concepts (replete with 
what Used to be called “descriptive meaning"), 
and although these concepts would be action- 
guiding they could represent the world as it is. 
But this “knowledge" could be retained only in 
the absence of reflection, and would be lost as 
soon as its possessors stepped back from their 
own perspective and compared their ethical 
concepts with those of other societies: at the 
reflective level, at which different concepts 
may be rivals, knowledge disappears. Even if it 


can be shown that it is best for human beings to 
have certain concepts rather than others this 
will not yield other ethical truths. 

The oddity of this, rather unsatisfactory, 
part of Williams’s book is, of course, that the 
a use of “thick" ethical concepts - such as cour- 
age, or honour, or fidelity - is not cut off from 
the most abstract ethical thought. It docs not 
seem obvious that wc can award one the title of 
knowledge white denying the status to the 
other. Nor is it clear just what Williams is 
denying when lie expresses scepticism about 
reflective ethical judgments. He says that at 
(his level ethics has no chance of being whnt it 
seems. But what does he mean? He says that 
here our ethical judgments arc not “world- 
guided”; but is this any clearer than to say, as 
some have done, that ethical properties arc not 
“part of the furniture of the universe"? Any- 
one who has wrestled with the problem of real- 
ism - with the difficulty of even saying what is 
at issue - will here recognize an old trouble. In 
what terms can one characterize “the world" 
which is supposed to be, or not to be , the object 
of a particular class of beliefs? 

The answer given in this book is in terms of a 
pair of contrasts. By the first ethics is set over 
against science, which is said to represent real- 
ity as it might be seen even by investigators 
very different from ourselves, for instance ones 
who saw colours differently from us. But since 
he wants to deny to ethics the kind of objectiv- 
ity that does belong to our colour judgments it 
is necessary for Williams also to contrast ethi- 
cal beliefs with pur more directly perceptual 
knowledge of the world. Never one to refuse a 
challenge, he does just this; though whether 
the result is satisfactory one may doubt. His 
suggestion is that if we explain why we see the 


world as we do through our senses we ntttu 
single physical reality, whereas cxplanZS 
ethical judgments will ultimately relate to ^ 
ditious localized in different societies But ha 
suggestion merely begs the question m 
cllncnl reality. Perhaps the explanation^ 
different views are held in different coaunS 
ties is that certain things are, ethically S£ J 
mg, the case; and that this truth is likely ££ 
perceived, distorted, or ignored accorii.* 
local conditions. For nil that Williams's m 
ment shows, there is no more reason to 
this for ethics than there is to deny the cons 
ponding suggestion in the case of the pfoad 
world. 

In his anti-realism, as in his account of w* 
tical reasoning, Williams is in agreement^ 
Hume. And this may mean that his book «i 
stand as an end rather than a beginning, fa 
thci c arc signs that Hume’s long reign in & 
field of ethics is coming to an end. Already^ 
flag of rebellion has been raised by Joh 
McDowell and others who have borrow 
Wittgenstein’s observations about ru[e-folk» 
ingand language to obtain (perhaps over-lm 
ly) an anti-Humcan account of reasons fa* 
tion. And Paul Grice's completely new a] 
extremely interesting metaphysical defences! 
absolute values is waiting in the wings (HqJj 
to Richards” in Philosophical Grounds, cj : 
Rationality: Intentions, Categories, Ends, fcifc 
coming from Oxford University Press this jen, 
edited by Richard G randy and Richard War- 
ner). If Ethnics and the Limits of Philosopkfi 
in the end, disapointing, it is because, like so 
many of us, Williams has been unable to nah 
such a radical move. But unlike most ofusbehai 
certainly written a good book. 
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'Patrick Cosgrave . . . possesses a personal 
experience and inside knowledge which marks 
out Ms book from the many others written on 
the subject. . .a book which deserves serious 
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• Robert Blake, Illustrated London News 
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He allows vs, the readers, to see how the • 
character would view events - and without 
.befog pompous aboiilil.lt fa a trail he does i 

share.with James Joyce.' : 

; Trevor Royle, BBC ■ . : ; ' 

• /Ronald Frame's new collection Its fei hnaJor: - 
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I Michael Rosen 

ANTHONY DEJ AS AY 
The State 

291pp. 6xford Blackwell. £17.50. 

0631140255 
BILL JORDAN 

The State: Authority and autonomy 
376pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £19.50. 

0631142738. 

If the State did not exist would it be necessary 
to Invent It? With this question Robert Nozick, 
in his Anarchy, State and Utopia , reopened a 
. problem which the mainstream of political 
theory had long regarded as settled . Given the 
evident selfishness of mankind, is it not ob- 
. vious that the State (or some equivalent coer- 
cive body) must be there, at least to ensure that 
agreements, once made, will be kept and that 
, . there is a sufficient supply of those public 
goods for which no market can be organized? 

But, as Nozick and others have pointed out, 
the issue'is not so simple. There is, first, the 
argument that, no matter what the utilitarian 
advantages, it is not for the State to coefce 
individuals into arrangements which they 
would not have come to by independent deci- 
sion. Furthermore, much of the recent litera- 
ture in games theory casts doubt on the tradi- 
•tionil : argument’s basic assumption that only 
the threat of coercion prevents rational, self- 
interested parties from defecting from! co- . 
operative schemes. . ; ' 

' Anthony de Jasay. gives a lucid presentation 
! ( of both these strands of thought and, as always 
in this, or jgjria i and engaging work, provides a 
splendid range of historical example to Stimu-. .' 
late (mid provoke) the render. Yet, in adopting 
the desert-island approach to Uie analysis of 
, the! State, de- Jasay is aiming fe do more than 
: just retrace ; iSfozick’s footsteps ip the sand. 
His enterprise blends individualistic political 
theory ip the Lockean tradition with historical 
reflection in the spirit of Tocqueville. (The v 
relationship between the two is not always as 1 
'• ■ clear asit. might he, hpweVer; de Jasay - like .; 
: Tocqueville - cannot resist a digression and 
, ; Shares his gift for turning a tfenbhajit phrase to 
. cover q gap In the argument.) ' . ' 

In essence , the case which de Jasay develpps ' 
. % is this. -Given, that no modefa/State actually 

'■S' rixed by . political theory fa pqinf easily: con- ; 


ceded), and given that political theory fails in 
its attempt to provide a legitimation for the 
State's" cenffalize'cT autho ri t y (a mure antte n - 
tious Claim), we must abandon the idea that 
States exist in order to serve interests - 
whether the interests of a particular class or 
those of society as a whole. States, in fact, with 
rare and all too temporary exceptions, exist to 
preserve and increase their own discretionary 
political power, not for what they might do 
with It but for Its own sake. 

This bleak and dispiriting political vision is, 
happily, in complete contrast to the vigour and 
verve of de Jasay's exposition. Whether one 
agrees with his conclusions or not it is impossi- 
ble not to admire the wit and eruditiou with 
which they are reached. De Jasay's indictment 
of the collectivist bias of liberal reformism is 
especially penetrating and he is savagely funny 
at the expense of the hcads-I-win-tnils-you- 
lose “dialectics" which pass for the Marxist 
theory of the State. 

Yet, in the. end, de Jasay's weakness muy be 
just that he concedes too much to the tradition 
of political theory he is attacking. Althqughliq 
disputes the claim that the State uses its power 
for social ends, he appears, nevertheless, to 
endorse the dominant representation of it as a 
unified, hierarchical structure of sovereignly 
confronting an atomized mass of subject- 
citizens, In consequence, he tends to under- 
, State the messiness of the teal world and the 
degree to which States, whatever their intrinsic 
,dnvqi, have suecumbed to fdrees hostile to the 
cGD^ntratipn ancf extensioh of their power. 

' ) ik ? de Jasa y» 8 jv ® s an analysis 

of the State which synthesizes empirical and 
. theoretical aspects. But there - despite the 

coincidence pf; publisher and title - the re- 

..temblaiwe epds. Jordan's tibok contains two 
ideas, pnegapd and orte bad;: a$ well as a highly 


: ha ? wrii - 

family of political ; concepts which lies' oiifside 
: the conventipnai 

■■and ''rieaativk'l rrinWnf. JJ ■ P ? s ! l,ve , 


■iJi *- ->.il • . '-^T 1 ■ v^‘. ' J • 


n rial society is the establishment of i "social 
e dividend" - flic replacement of all tax'anAso- 
F rial-security benefits by a "uttfvefefli udc» 
it ditional weekly payment by the stale to era] 
citizen" - is quite unpersunsive. Leaving as8« 
r the economic impracticably of the Ides 
Ii (another unfortunate illustration ofhowferthe 
d test of socialist faith in the Labour Patty these 
y days seems to he the ability to add two and fto 

0 together to get five) the reasoning bchlndftb 
faulty. Jordan's claim is that citizens are ho- 

i, dame n tally unfrec If, lacking property, they 

j have no alternative but to sell their 
e power. However, the consideration of « par- 
allel claim makes the flnw in this argament 
Ii apparent. Is it equally true that someone «t# 
t lacks the mentis to engage in subsistence# 
n culture is fundamentally unfree be cause 
y no alternative but to buy fond from someone 
else? fn eiicli case needs mid circutwlM* 0 
t leave individuals with no reasonable altems- 
live but to engage in exchanges of a 
t kind. Yet this is far from proving that exchange 

1 takes place In a manner which is coenavc*? 

3 which violates their freedom. Whether thsjj 
r the case or not, it is simply not dcmoifej** 
j on the basis of the argument given by ' 
1 From dc Jasay's point of view, :a 

t such as Jordan's would actually worsen 

- sets out to remedy - the subordination of* 

- . individual' to the State. Jordan’s equal pj 
f ments principle does not avoid questl^. 

' _ redistribution- it equalizes only wW Wr 
5 receive, not what they must contribute-# . 

. : ask the State to take such a seriesofn^^. 

! contentious decisions Will only reiijfpfa 
I de Jasny sees as its spurious tendency WJJ* 

1 : the “moral arbiter" against ^ 

Yet is there any real alternative? - 
! . viduals genuinely to hold rights 
. State (rather than through it) they 
. sufficient independent power to be ablet® 
.fend their, own interests. Blit, fe 
. societies where the coercive power of 
has, for one reason or another, beeri swgg. 
i weakened, all the evidence points to an ^T^. 
* .lhg tendency for alternative “prottetiv^^; 
cies" to develop, Cititens of Belfast 

. ' clients of thp Hongkong triads, or vW®!' 

the Mafia hardly, need to be rem> n(ic ? i ,|-t 
I there is a good deal to be sajd for a 
; . ''cari exercise .1 > "monopoly of _ viol? .^ 
1 ■ ^However worried one is about the 

; ,:. a]Wy hif9lUb. .... . 
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From the school of seeing 


I dris Parry 

gUASCANETTI 

Das Augenspiel: Lebensgeschichte 1931-1937 
353pp. Munich: Hanser. DM 39.80. 

3446142819 

The third volume of autobiography by Elias 
Canetti - who is eighty this week - begins and 
eods with a death. In the first chapter Canetti 
continues from the incident which closed his 
previous volume, Die Fackel im Ohr : the death 
of his fictional character Kien in the flames of 
his library. In the last chapter he describes the 
death of his mother. 

One death is real, the other fictitious. But 
what is real? Fiction exists because it can seem 
more real - The writer is the maker. Canetti has 
killed Franz Kien at the end of the novel Die 
Blendung ( Auto da Ff). When we meet him 
now he is obsessed to the point of paralysis by 
this destruction. His world is empty. The fire 
which destroyed Kien and his books is as real to 
Canetti as the burning of the Palace of Justice 
In Vienna in 1927, an event he witnessed in the 
mob, an event he comes back to again and 
again as decisive in his development. In these 
opening pages we find that the horror of Kien’s 
death in the flames has almost destroyed 
Canetti too. He can’t write, he can’t read. 
SteDdhal and Gogol had been inspiring influ* 
ences for the novel just completed, Stendhal 
for linguistic precision, Gogol for grotesque 
fancy. Now even these idols seem meaningless. 

By chance he picks up a volume of Btichner 
which has been in his possession for two years, 
unopened. He reads a fragment of the frag- 
ment Woyzeck. The impact is tremendous. He 
reads it again, reads the whole play, reads it 
over and over, all night, rushes in the morning 
to tell his fianede, Veza, about his discovery. She 
knows ail about Btichner; she gives him Lenz 
■ to read. In comparison, his own work seems no 
more than a layer of dust, but his suicidal de- 
putation. has also crumbled. Who but Btichner 
can present the futility of existence in such a 
way that humanity seems glorious? 

this chapter sets the scene for what follows 
in the Vienna years up to 1937. In the previous 
volume Canetti said that there is no better way 
to discover reality than through pictures. One 
section of that book is called "The School of 
Hearing"; the new volume could just as well be 
called “The School of Seeing". Canetti brings 
to the forefront here the faculty he admired so 
much in Isaac Babel. When ho recorded in Die 
Fackel bn Ohr what was for him a most memor- 
able meeting with Babel in Berlin, he spoke of 
the Russian’s “thirsty eyes” nnd of the chang- 
ing expression in his intensely observant gaze. 

Canetti has a passion for people. His own 
sharp observation produces a series of un- 
forgettable portraits, mostly of famous people 

■ but sometimes of complete unknowns. He has 
an eye for the grotesque, In appcorance and 
behaviour. But expressive *e yes in themselves 
become a recurrent motif In Das Augenspiel, 

,and pf course give the book its title. The author 
delights in the interplay of looks which every- 
one experiences, silent but expressive con- 
. tacts, the probing whidh is both public and 
secret as messages are flashed to communicate 
Jove, trust, dismissal, fear, approval, hope. 

( This transmission of mute signals reaches a 
:• ; climax in the final chapter at his mother’s 
deathbed when she follows him with her re- 
■ , iproachful dark , eyes. 

Li the year after writing Die Blendung 
•GStietti wrote his play'; Hochzelt. From , then 
.. until the publication of the novel in 1935 be 
Savtipublib readings from these two works, so 

that* afthdiigh (ip was &W unpublished author, 

; he became known tb'fither- waters and critics. 

■ Hefmann . Brocfr and Robert Musil move 


called him “the Archangel Gabriel". 

Another close friendship in this period was 
with the sculptor Fritz Wotruba. They came to 
regard each other as twin brothers. Wotruba, 
according to Canetti, was “the wildest figure in 
my life", and one can see how the physical 
boldness of the man must have appealed to 
Canetti’s dramatic tendency. What this author 
admires is vital force. He describes going to 
Wotruba’s studio under the railway arches and 
seeing him attack the stone “like a black pan- 
ther", leaping from figure to figure with the 
urgency of a beast of prey. With equal affection 
he can describe Wotruba's Hungarian mother 
in her peasant head-scarf, working at the stove 
in their Vienna flat and inclined, when the 
spirit moved her, to throw plates at late-comers 
creeping through her kitchen. 

Not all the famous people he knew are pre- 
sented as attractive prospects. He begins his 
study of the conductor Hermann Scherchen 
with the remark: “He kept his lips tightly shut, 
so that no praise should escape them." 
Scherchen looms as a domineering figure. Sure 
enough, when he does speak, it is praise that 
issues from his mouth . . . self-praise, “songs 
of victory, one might say”. He gives orders, he 
tolerates no rivals, he holds opinions which are 
final. According to Canetti, he was fond of the 
word “explosion" for a while. He might go to a 
museum, note by chance the date 1100 bc on 
several labels; some time soon he'd be bound 
to come out with the remark: “In 1100 bc there 
was an explosion in human affairs!” 

This ruthless and masterly portrait of a bom- 
bastic figure ends in a surprising way. The end- 
ing reveals as much about Canetti as about 
Scherchen. To read Canetti, it is easy to think 
he shares his mother's conviction that it’s im- 
possible to have too low an opinion of man- 
kind. Yet even as he strips the individual naked 
of pretence he can suddenly laugh with genuine 
joy because he has found human warmth, the 
promise of better things. The great bear 
Scherchen summons him by telegram to the 


for use in sober scholarship. .Can we believe 
Canetti in his eightieth year when he showers 
us with such complexities of conversation 
pnd gesture, twists of thought even, which he 
claims to have experienced fifty years ago7 
Isn’t there an element of fiction in this? There 
is indeed. But is our vague apprehension of 
history really truth? Like Arvers in Rilke's 
Malte, Canetti is a poet and hates the approxi- 
mate. Speaking of his novel Die Blendung, he 
quotes the saying attributed to Dostoevsky and 
suggests that his book too came “from under 
Gogol’s Overcoat^. He means that, like the 
story, it is an exact but fantastic de- 


lineation of the ordinary. And this is how we 
must regard this great work of autobiography. 
The reality of fiction can tell us more than any 
vague recollection of life. 

Apart from its value as an aesthetic triumph , 
this book is a remarkable record of the intellec- 
tual ferment which was Vienna in the years 
before tbe Anschluss of 1938. What an amaz- 
ing small society it was, now just a memory, 
vividly' presented here through portraits of 
men and women, some admired by Canetti, 
others found contemptible, but all brought to 
life by the play and power of what Goethe 
called, in one of his poems, the “feeling eye". 


A national conscience 


Michael Butler ^ 

HEINRICH BOLL 

What’s to Become of the Boy?: A memoir 
Translated by Leila Vennewitz 
82pp. Seeker and Warburg. £7.95 . 

0 436 05456 6 

Although in this brief memoir (reviewed in the 
original in the TLS , May 7, 1 982) Heinrich BOH 
restricted his focus to the geographical area 
of Cologne during the crucial years 1933-7, the 
book possesses all the laconic humour, 
critical insight and controlled moral outrage 
which characterize the best of his writing. Un- 
happily, his sudden death last week at the age 
of 67 has given it a regrettable finality. 
Although he disliked the label, BOH repre- 
sented more than any other West German wri- 
ter “the conscience of the Nation”. This book 
showswhy. A new novel, Frauen vor Fluflland- 
schaft set in the political hot-house of Bonn, 
has been announced foT September; it is fitting 
that his sharp reminiscence of Nazi Germany 
should anticipate a last reckoning with contem- 


conjures up the sights and sounds of the sleazy 
backstreets and the peculiarly schizophrenic 
atmosphere of his humanist grammar school 
which provided the recalcitrant teenager with a 
surprisingly safe haven while the great Catholic 
dty succumbed to the virus of Nazi ideology. 
What comes over insistently is the closeness of 
BOll’s immediate family, a stubborn conspiracy 
of affection pitted against the baleful energies 
unleashed by totalitarianism. Only within its 
protective framework, B511 indicates, could 
the vulnerable Individual survive and develop - 
and only then if the family evolved an almost 
Schweikian strategy to keep the regime at bay. 
The family allergy to Nazism, it is true, 
occasionally resulted in a “paralysing pessim- 
ism", but their robust and eccentric Catholic- 
ism, a mixture of faith, gentle humanism and 
plain common sense, brought them through in 
the end. 

Leila Vennewitz has produced an accom- 
plished translation: fluent and unobtrusive, it 
neatly captures the relaxed, conversational 
tone of the original. If she cannot convey the 
full menace and characteristic liuguistic dis- 
honesty of Nazi terminology, this is hardly her 
fault. Ceftaiii aspect* of the German night* 
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the train stops, Scherchen shouts to him 
through the open window: “I’m going to Pek- 
ing to get married 1” He had fallen in love with a 
Chinese giri he’d seen conducting Mozart in 
Brussels. He told her be would marry her as 
soon as she gave the word. She had now writ- 
ten. He hnd cancelled his concerts, was off on 
the Trans-Siberian express, would be away five 
days, couldn't spare any more time, would 
bring his bride back with him. “I had never 
known him like this; as he rushed on breath- 
lessly, I felt I suddenly liked him." It is the 
denouement to a fairy-tale. The monster is an 
amiable creature, after all. Who could resist 
such vitality? 

Scherchen’s enthusiasm .is so appealing 
when one compares It with the irascibility 
of Musil, great writer though he was. When 
Canctti’s novel was published he sent copies 
off to people whose opinion he would value, 
among them Thomas Mann. After some delay, 
a letter arrived from Mann. Its contents de- 
lighted Canetti. He rushed to the cafe, where 
Musi! came to offer congratulations on his 
“great success”, in his excitement Canetti . 
blurted out: “Arid juSt think . . . I've had a 
long letter from Thomas Mann too!" MusiPs 
face changed instantly. He turned away. It was 
the end of their friendship. Canetti had gone 
over to the enemy. He had mentioned the 

NAME. . ■ 

Throughout the three Volumes, of auto- 
biography Canetti wages a running battle With . 
, his mother. It concludes now with her death: 
As she lies dying in Paris he: brings her roses 
which, he tells her, are.“fro'in the garden in 
Rustschiik".; She believes him. They have of 

course been bought just round the corner, but 


•V WOtigh these pages as friends, seen in detail . course t>een dOugni ju« roupu Ln B ^uc. . 
J . . M . with many anecdotes. So do other great with these rotes Capetti ^ 

. , figures, .musician^ and aftists as well as childhood, ^t^wus b^tpthe 
;• *ut:the tnos* meaningful character of the first book of autobio^aphy^d Ws 

. -fa ^Canefhls>^ari tie watched for months in earliest days in the small town 
, i.'^e.cafe before exchanging a word with him. Danube: where hewas born. So often they had 
. .vHe teserabfedXari Kraus. He Was taciturn, but teased herjboUt ih^unusualj^eof bw joS* 

Mfil ceritury; Canetti looks back on him : • tab; ** ^ they to^ke^itiie 

■ « find Qf the mostslknificant people in his life, child she had stretched them to feke m the 

knowledge arid quiet wisdom. ■' scent ot rose* in 
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The Lady and the Virgin 

Image, Attitude, and Experience in Twelfth-Century France 
PENNY SCH1NE GOLD 

Penny Schine Gold offers a bold analysis of the new Images of women that were created In 
twelfth-century France. Images powerful enough to have endured into the modern era; the 
secular Image of the dame of romance and the religious Image of Notre Dame, the Virgin 
Mary. She explores the meaning of these Images not only within their own contexts but also 

through comparison to the experience of actual women. 

Women In Cuhure and Society series . ; 

• • £10.50 Hardback 2 28pp 19 .halftones) 0-226-30087-0 

• ; Literature 

' God's Plot and Man's Stories 
Studies in the Fictional Imagination from Milton to Fielding 
LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, JR. 

God's Plot and Man's Stories offers, a fresh approach to the often asserted connection 
between Puritanism and the rise of the English navel. Its premise is that the Christian myth, for 
from serving as: a simple background to fiction, was paradoxical and full of potential 

conflicts; and that these were particularly vivid in the Puritan Imagination. 

£22,95 Hardback 342pp 0-226-13579-9 ■ 

.... Legal History 

’ y : Verdict According to Conscience 
Perspectives on the English Criminal Trial Jury 1200-1800 
j V. ' THOMAS ANDREW GREEN 

This is the first unified, Interpretive history of the English trial jury from its Inception to the eve ; 
1 of the Victorian reforms of the criminal code. Bringing together legal and social history, • 
: Green provides new perspectives on the character of English cujtufe and on Anglo-American 
concepts of justice and government ■ 

£31 .25 Hardback, 400pp 0-226-30610-0 
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SIMON SHEPHERD (Editor) 

The Women's Sharp Revenge: Five women's 
pamphlets from the Renaissance 
208pp. Fourth Estate, 100 Westboume Grove, 
London W25RU. £12.95. 

0947795359 
JOSEPH KESTNER 

Protest and Reform: The British social 
narrative by women 1827-1867 
242pp. Methuen. £15. 

0416394108 
JANET TODD (Editor) 

A Dictionary of British and American Women 
Writers 1660-1800 
344pp. Methuen. £30. 

0416389503 

ELAINE PARTNOW (Editor) 

The Quotable Woman: From Eve to 1799 
533pp. New York; Facts on File. S24.95. 
0871963078 
GEORGE DALLARD 

Memoirs of Several Ladles of Great Britain 
Edited by Ruth Perry 
486pp. Detroit: Wayne State University 
Press. S30. 

0814317472 

Steering pretty directly towards Private Eye's 
dump for “loony feminist nonsense”, Simon 
Shepherd opens The Women’s Sharp Revenge 
with the declaration; 

lama male editor of some female pamphlets, a man 
muscling in on what women have made. I am aware 
of {Jic argument that someone needed to bring this 
writing to light sooner rather than later, but in this 
patriarchal society I am a man in a controlling pos- 
ition and thus perpetuate part of that society. 

This flattering over-estimate of the responsi- 
bilities of editorship is followed by a confession 
of "heresy with the text". In defiance of “the 
trend in modern editing” and in order to 
make the pamphlets “more readable now” , the 
editor has, he says, modernized spelling, 
“nearened” punctuation, given English trans- 
lations of Latin and, “with one exception", 
suppressed Greek. The exception turns out, 
however, to be given not in Greek but In Greek 
rendered in the English alphabet. The editor’s 
boldest stroke is to risk n charge of condescen- 
sion by finishing his foreword with the cheery* 
salute, “To Maureen Bell for alerting me to the 
importance, of printers j thanks with love” . 

The valedictory cadence does not signal that 
these are the editor's final word&i The core of 
' the yoluihe represents five pamphlets, the earl- 
iest, of which first appeared in 1589 and the 
latest' in 1640, To reach them except by skip- 
pingyou ippst penetrate, besides the foreword, 
a long Collective introduction, two extracts 
from a homily and one from alegal book of the 
period,! Which together “acVY according to the 
editor,;! as though' he hod not discharged the' 
duty himself already, “as a preface", and then 
the "more specific introductory note” at the 
beginning of each pamphlet and the essay on 
pamphleteering between two of thepi 1 .,Th0 
editorial husk is completed by a glossary at the 
end of each and a collective endpiece to them 
all. . 

Towards the end of his collective introduc- 
tion the editor undermines his confession of 
muscling In on what women have made. There 
is no Certainty that women “made” any of the 
: pamphlets. Each appeared either under a 
tent pseudonym, such as "Constant Mtinda”, 

• Which the editor translates as Vftlpral Cqnst- 
i" ancy"i dr under a woman's! name that tpiy 
disguise the authorship of a man. Tbe ;first 
pamphleteer Is; Jane or Joan (the forms being 
1 interchangeable at the, time): ; Anger.: Ori|: the 
grounds that recorded persons of that name 
existed at the right period In fbiir English coun- ; 
ties, the editor thinks but is not sure that she is ; 

genuine. He adduces her puns on the surname 

•Ppy .choleric vein”) and her w /we wopaen’ •! 
'manner" (?oi£ silly s*x"), yet the Jfcjt might 
equally argue for a pseudonym and the second , 
: foraiaipn passing himself off. The editor insists 
that “Rachel Speghr was “real*', since 'that j 
wa$ the belief of another of . the pamphleteers - : 
Who; however, is pseudonymous and comes ■ 

! under editorial suspicion of maleness; '-j 
To his first four the editor is indulgent; .‘*ff 
.they areraen, they are mehmaking a positively 


ably, have prevented him from beginning with 
an act of contrition. His fifth pamphleteer, 
however, the editor believes to be a writer 
named John Taylor who adopted a female per- 
sona to “answer” two anti-women pamphlets 
of his own composition. For this the editor not 
only canes but truncates him. The text of his 
pamphlet is broken off, with the editorial ex- 
planation that it would be “a waste of time” to 
reprint it in full and that it is '‘proper’’ in such a 
volume “to cut short a man's attempt spuri- 
ously to insert his presence”. 

This creates notable oddities. The volume 
claims to present “five women’s pamphlets'* 
but in fact presents four and a bit, of which the 
bit is held by the editor to be certainly by a man 
and the others may be. Here the front of the 
jacket and the blurb on its flap are at variance. 
The from speaks of five pamphlets “all, with 
one intriguing exception, written by women in 
an age more usually considered to have been 
dominated by men”. This the blurb partly 
amends. The pamphlets become “apparently 
written by women” and the age dominated “by 
male writers". Yet even the blurb attributes 
the pamphlets to “a time when women were 
thought of as weak-headed and fragile”, which 
seems a curious way of thinking of Elizabeth I. 
Most oddly of all, it is the fifth pamphlet, trun- 
cated and convicted of being by a man, whose 
title is co-opted as the title of the volume as a 
whole. 

Wrangles about the comparative worth of 
the sexes, translated by the editor into jargon 
as “gender controversy", date back at least to 
the mythical dispute between Zeus and Hera 
on which Teiresias, as the only qualified per- 
son, was called in to adjudicate. It is no sur- 
prise if, as Simon Shepherd convincingly main- 
tains, Elizabethan and Jacobean printers, per- 
forming many of the functions that now belong 
to publishers (“thanks with love"), sought to 
whack up business by engineering more or less 
factitious exchanges of pamphlets on the old 
and proven theme. One such exchange, as he 
documents, spilled over inlo the theatre. 
However, the pamphleteers represented here 
could disguise everything about themselves ex- 
cept that they were hacks. Their prose is quite 
without the grace and vigour of Lodge’s Rosal- 
ynde of 1590, a much more deserving candidate 
for reissue "sooner rather then later” and one 
whose feminist overtones are confined to its 
seminal relation to the delicate sex-swapping 
of As You Like It. The argumentation of the ' 
pamphleteers represented her? is swollen with 
classical, scriptural and formally logical allu- 
sion, by which they perhaps hoped to hide the 
non-susceptibility of the dispute to reason. 
They argue oh the lines of “Anything you can 
dp Lean do. bettor" without the wit, verve or 
tune. They are seldom more pointed than the 
question that John Taylor, if It was he, asks in 
defence of women, whether “ever any women 
were such monsters as Nero, Heliogabalus, 
Caligula . . .” . The list runs to thirty-seven 
names. . 


children’s books and is still accompanied hv 
one towards cookery books. It probably argues 
little about feminism but demonstrates the old 
rule about capitalist cntreprciieiirisin: the 
establishment and success of a sweet shop in a 


time put her work in final form, is eft*-* 
(She ought to have missed the deadfi* 
three years, since she sold a novel in IfiH 
the publisher sal on it and she bought 
hiK-t twin.- yum taler. ) Yel sup4*£* 
trvinu to nnk her un in iu-, 1 *.- 


given street will suggest to capitalists not that trying to look her up in order to findwT*^ 

there might now be an opening there for a put her works into final form? This 


greengrocer's but that it would be wise to set up 
a second sweet shop next to the first. Feminism 
may lack allure for individual book-buyers, but 
the posse of jackboot feminists cun no doubt he 
counted on to bully institutions. 

Protest and Reform, printed in the United 
States, associates itself with writings by- 
women , but its account of the ingestion of pro- 
letarian subject-matter into fiction in English 
naturally ingests work by men, too, including 
William Paley, whose place in literature was 
assured when Shaw made "Pnley’s Watch" a 
sub-heading in the Preface to Rack to 
Methuselah. In a different decade the hook's 
subtitle would probably have linked it to social- 
ism. The text marks itself as academic by citing 
“the literature” as readily as the literature that 
is its theme and by a use of words radically 
different from a literary artist's. Instead of 
leaving an image to sink into the reader's 
mind's eye, it will leave nothing unsaid. A 
typhus epidemic in the 1830s cannot be allowed 
to make its own point; it “caused distress”. 
Rioting “evinced dissatisfaction”. This subfusc 
with moments of bathos is relieved by eccen- 
tricity. Castle Rack rent is likened to “classical 
theatre, with the Rackrents being the bragging 
alazons of Roman comedy, Thady the clever 
eiron”. Innocents should put away the Latin 
dictionary, transpose into Greek characters 
(the os represent not omicron but omega) and 
try the lexicon. 

To segregate women in a reference book of 
their own is offensive to egalitarians, the more 
so when the women are writers. The republic 
of letters has had citizens m and/, admiring and 
influencing each other without barrier, since 
the seventh century bc. Advocates of apartheid 
may not get much practical joy from the Dic- 
tionary of British and American Women Wri- 
ters now on offer, 1 wh ic h s e ems to liaveand will 
probably give more than the usual trouble with 
its start and finish lines, 1660 and 1800. Know- 
ing her to be bom in 1775, you might seek Jane 
Austen. You would not find an entry for her 
and would be lucky to chance on the explana- 
tion in the long prefatory matter: “Jane Au- 
sten, who wrote In the 1790s but did not at that 


1 lU[ mr ilusoflcto™ 

to court the danger that attends refeZ 
books as a genre, that you may necdtonoS 
the information you want them to gC? 
M-rc you cun lull if ihcycan. 

Woman, tliuufli segregated, is lessofoT 
because its catchment area is wider and -* 
pretensions lewer. It is a fat, pop compeadi» 
from the United States of snippets: SapX 
whom history has reduced to snlppeisamj* 
and Murasaki in translation, and Aphrafi 
in her native and magnificent English Uwb 
the pseudonym Mary Tattlewell you find, 
snatch of the pamphlet Simon Shepherd drift 
is by John Taylor. It gives you a gUmpseolflu 
spelling and punctuution nn-neatened. Gooi 
ncsx knows what anyone is meant 
these snippets. Surely Firbank's Vdn&rjb 
demonstrated the social perils of fragment 
Sappho? Memoirs of Several Ladles prom, 
when you have scraped off some clumsyferit 
ist cake decoration, to be a respectable edha 
of George Ballnrd’s collection, of 1752, of wfaj 
facts he could find about learned female Bii- 
tons, starting with Julian of Norwich. NotfahD, 
it is n decent example of theeighteenth-oatay 
nrdour for curio-hunting that was the proto* 
form of so many disciplines and sciences. 

The most elegant, ingenious, imagimfa 
and imagination-respecting of feminist gest- 
ures was made in 1897 by Samuel Butlerunds 
the title The Authoress of the Odyssey, Inorder 
to provide ninterinl for liis argument to ipte, 
Butler had to maintain that Nauslcaa flss i 
self-portrait. Accidentally he thereby madehii 
female Homer something of a self-portrait of 
his own. He was one of the excellent nove&sts 
whose talent runs largely, as Prouft itt 
almost wholly, to transmogrifying autcj*? 1 
graphical material into fiction. Yet tbstw, 
as loo many too earnest feminists 
thors of fiction whose imagination^ fired If 
what they linvc not experienced, Shakespean 
who create Romeo and Juliet out of no! rail- 
ing Verona and Antony and Cleopatra ootof 
never setting eyes on the Nile. I apprtM 
Homer’s creativity to be ^Shakespeare® in 
cast, nnd my intuitive assent would be given to 
The Authoress of the Iliad. 
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Michael Crawfo rd 

ELIZABETH M.CR AIK (Editor) 

Marriage and Property 

192pp. Aberdeen University Press. £14. 

0080284485 . 


umiiwai - , i, , 

Thirty-four of those the editor ahhotates. He » ^**1 BUtl ? 0r f thc fli PP anc y Of suppos- 

ia a little patchy on what needs annotation for ■ . m ? r u ria ® e is fl Eorni of friendship 

“modern readers”, “Cuckold" I should have If “ 8flI ! cd f y tho P q,lce; thcir theme ruthor Is 

thought accessible and “mingle-mangle" not t he tensionbe tween affection andthc thought- 


thought accessible and “mingle-mangle" not 
too Hard to guess. Annotating “Tyburn tif- 
fany^ as “hangman 1 * noose”, he explains 
Tyburn but not tiffany. Some of his own state- 
ments demand a gloze. “For the medieval reli- 


W 1 disposition of property. They pursue it in 
separate compartments, despite the fact that 
th^ work originated as a lecture series and 
generated a seminar en route. Even within the 

Western European tradition, to which thc 


glow, world, the child-bearing capacity of , westem European tradition, to which (h< 
woman was essentially that which made her Dp °^ 1B ; imited * t frere are y awning gaps; noth 

physically mote baste than' the man -.foandld < > . ; Instance on; the fusion of Roman am 


does he? This triumph for the iouvadte. should ' c ■ , “uiikjts snow us 

be mops widely known. , how looidng at an! institution like marriage 

Tfae jargori to Which the editor is chiefly : 2? B .?. tI, ®y hardly cite each 
addicted Is that of the feminism of the last two- , ^ N»g:leamt 

decade* “m^n” and “woman!’ wheit idiom' . Imt. a riinplc 

require?' plurals, '“sKMedl'conSdousheS of ■ 

.tromauhopj’l, “ilnpritohjiflby pa^a^'ai.'di^. , L 

coiine’V Still, ,be doe. pot dlsfe qlheCjdW ' > • 

g<rts: t'We need to 'be;ibta:«rldi|idi^4at' f 
sound and lUj.’Mr. that 


Equal treatrticMjt; of himself would; pregura- 

.*■" :* * ' Wv. -fi.'-i' *<• 
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able about publishing. , :" J . V-' ^.'VrV • :• * 

■ English-utteriiig publidifirs seaoi: atprereht > . S 
eager to produfce warep : with,: briwithH^ ^iUjid 
appearance of, a feminist content; It k a fluify ? 
of the kind that follows a noted suoce^ Iri aity 
genre. It was preceded by a flunry-towA ;-i >thof 


thc views of Rest if seems to me very artifidd 
Or to Ann Kettle on wills In later medieval 
England, whore we are often given In wawfe 
part relating to ii man's wife, but not the isbj 
Ills dispositions, I .shall, on the other haw 
encourage students to rend Jill Harries oa«W 
tltu Roman aristocracy did when confront 
with n religion where wealth wns suppoJ«^ 
to mat ter; nlsn Phillip Mailed on VWcno 
society and A. S. Gralwlck bn the 0 
Cicero. His brisk account of Ciceto s 
ing” of his daughter should put prid to t™ W 
that in Roman society women exerdsedpg^ 
through tho influence they had on their 

Writing of Women: Essays In d rehalssai^ 
Phyllis Rose (16«pp. Middletown, OnjWJj 
ebt: Wesleyan University Press. $14.95. OW • 
5i31 7) reprints n selection of rev 5 , .«i ' 
critical pieces written between 1979 
The collection is organized in tvtfp pPj 
essays about biographies of women .ttntj 
essays about the work of women 
former comprises pieces on 
Frida Kahlo, Djtina Barnesi Apne.ThK^ . 
Ritchie, Isak Dinesen, ! Christina: Ro ^‘ ; 
Helen Bannerman, Alma Mahler, 
Arbus and “Fact arid Fiction ta ^ w S5t' 
phy”; the latter, critiques of VlrgjjJ® 

Colette; Jean Rhys, Margaret Drabbie, 
Eden, Miles Franklin, Cynthia W, ' 
JoyceCarol Oates, Siihone de BeauvOirano 
osiay errtitIed.“The Case of^ Willa Catiwr ; 
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Secret homages 


Marf fl Vargas Llosa 

EDWIN WILLIAMSON 

The Half-Way House of Fiction: “Don Quixote” 
and Arthurian romance 

264pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £22.50. 

0198157 843 . 

Don Quixote set the seal of disapproval on the 
romances of chivalry from which they have 
never recovered. The blame for this lies not 
with Cervantes but with those exegetes and 
commentators on his novel who derided that its 
greatest merit was to have killed off a whole 
literary genre. When Don Quixote appeared, 
the romance of chivalry was already in decline; 
it had become monotonous and stereotyped 
and had lost its audience. Cervantes’s obvious 
mockery of its narrative exaggerations and sty- 
listic intricacies had a certain justification. But 
the chivalresque tradition also contained a fair 
number of works rich in imagination and dar- 
ing in structure which, if Cervantes's commen- 
tators were right, also seemed to have been 
Interred in noble confusion, beneath the 
gravestone he set up over the genre. 

When I was studying literature at university, 
in the mid-1950s, my teachers were immovably 
prejudiced against the romances of chivalry. 
Hie specialist on the Spanish Golden Age dis- 
missed them in a single lecture, repeating 
against them all the accusations made by 
Mentadez y Pelayo in his massive Historia de 
la novela: that they were clumsy, stilted, non- 
sensical, indecent, chaotic. I am grateful to the 
spirit of contradiction within me for having 
driven me to the library to find out for myself 
whether the devil were as black as he had been 
painted. Thus it was that I had the good fortune 
to read one of the greatest novels ever written: 
Joanot Maitorell’s Tiranl lo Blanc. It is men- 
tioned twice in Don Quixote, once to be called 
“the best book in the world”, though the other 
aUmtoa is somewhat derogatory. There can be 
no doubt but (hat Cervantes knew of this 


Valencian masterpiece, nor that he had also 
read, and profitably, many other examples of 
the genre which, as he confesses in the pro- 
logue to Part One of his novel, he was looking 
to ridicule. 

The enthusiasm that Tiraiu lo Blanc fired in 
me turned me during my university days into a 
hardened reader of the romances. They did not 
addle my brains, as they did Don Quixote’s, but 
they did provide me, as they provided him, 
with an abundance of illusion and of pleasure. 

It was not easy to lay one’s hands on copies of 
them; of the majority there was no available 
edition, and the ones there were were ghastly, 
with tiny print or on transparent paper, which 
threatened the heroic reader with blindness. 
To find them one had to go to libraries. The 
freezing halls of the Biblioteca National in 
Madrid had a splendid collection and despite 
the cold I spent many memorable afternoons 
there absorbed in the labyrinthine adventures 
of Axnadis, Esplandifin, Luisarte, Palmerfn 
and other knights-errant. To my astonishment, 
some of the romances, such as Lancelot, had 
been confined by Franco's punctilious censors 
to the Library's restricted shelves, because of 
certain textual indelicacies. To read them one 
needed authorization from the Church. 

I drew two conclusions from all this reading. 
First, that a grave injustice had been done to a 
literary genre of great powers of invention and 
originality, which produced not only a consum- 
er literature, for the conventional tastes of a 
readership hungry for action, for unsullied love 
and wonderful happenings, but also gen- 
uinely creative works, which laid down the 
basis for a narrative art to which are indebted 
forms as dissimilar as the Romantic novel, the 
nineteenth-century adventure serial and even 
Hollywood westerns. The second conclusion 
was that, contrary to his own claims and to the 
sermons of so many university lecturers, Cer- 
vantes had not “killed off" thc romance of 
chivalry in Don Quixote but paid it a superb 
• homage, taking what was best in It -its mytho- 
logy, Its Htuais, 1 its Ch aracrelrc^Hd u fes - 


and adapting them for his own time in the only 
way possible: ironically. Don Quixote is the 
romance of chivalry for an age without knights, 
when reality allowed of no illusions that there 
might be a knightly order in the world, yet 
when, nevertheless, the impossible ideal still 
survived, having taken refuge behind its ulti- 
mate defences, of nostalgia and madness. 

In his book on Don Quixote and the Arthu- 
rian tradition, Edwin Williaipson adopts the 
perspective best suited to studying the rela- 
tions between Cervantes’s novel and the 
chivalresque tradition. He assumes that there is 
no radical antagonism between the two but a 
dialectical symbiosis: by pretending to contra- 
dict it Cervantes in fact enriched that tradition 
and gave back to it the vitality it had lost, at the 
same time as laying the foundations for a new 
art of narrative. (Just to make things as confus- 
ing as possible the genre he inaugurated was to 
be known as “realism".) Williamson restricts 
his analysis of the romances of chivalry to 
Chretien de Troyes and Amadis of Gaul (along 
with its sequel, 77ie Exploits of Esplandidn ). ' 
He justifies this hiatus of several centuries by 
stating that his intention is not to make a mi- 
nute examination of Cervantes's chivalresque 
sources, but broadly to compare them with the 
novel from both the moral and the literary 
point of view. Given which, the texts he has 
chosen will no doubt suffice. But his interesting 
book would certainly have been strengthened 
if he had included other chivalresque works 
whose contribution to Cervantes’s novel re- 
mains to be investigated. 1 am flunking espe- 
cially of Tirant lo Blanc - mentioned only brief- 
ly by Williamson - which is in a way a bridge 
between the “naive" outlook of the Arthurian 
tradition and the ironic realism of Cervantes. 
In Tirant, heroic idealism and the unrealities of 
courtly love are still present but put into 
perspective by shafts of humour and, above all, 
by the book’s eroticism. 

Williamson produces solid arguments to 


shows, on the contrary, that it portrays a seri- 
ous, coherent and, at times, profound vision of 
the world. He makes a plausible attempt to 
define the notion of “truth” in medieval and 
Renaissance fiction: a crucial question - how 
much credit can be given to the novelist's ver- 
sion of life? - which each age and school of 
fiction sees In different terms, and which has 
given rise to countless equivocations. One of 
these consists in believing that Cervantes intro- 
duced the “truth" into a genre that before his 
time had done nothing but tell falsehoods. The 
realism of Don Quixote denounced the unreal- 
ity of the Arthurian romance. This ingenuous 
but widespread belief sees the criterion of a 
fiction's veracity as lying in the similarity of the 
story to the reality verifiable by the reader 
from his. own experience. Thus only “realist” 
fictions can tell the truth, the others tell 
lies. 

But the fact, obviously, is that all fiction tells 
lies, if we compare what It recounts with lived 
experience; or rather the truths that it tells are 
not literal but indirect or symbolical ones, 
whose closeness or remoteness from the reality 
that has inspired them is of no account. Fiction 
gives us substitute reality, faked in words, 
whose essential truth is Its deceptiveness and 
which persuades us as we read, by artificial 
means, that this written reality is life being 
lived, a real experience in the making. 

Williamson argues that for the medieval 
mind, steeped in Platonism and accustomed to 
interpreting the visible world as the sign or 
v manifestation of a secret order created by God , 
the ritualistic and Manichaean universe of fhc 
fictions of Chrfitien de Troyes would have 
seemed neither exaggerated nor unteal. On 
the contrary: it described the true spiritual 
reality concealed beneath the chaos with which 
human perfidy and turpitude had cloaked it in 
everyday life. Literature's mission was touring 
this hidden reality into the light so that man- 
kind might, feel itself redeemed and secure. 


counter the prejudice which sees the Arthurian Fiction proved to them that the. real 1 ffe was not 

' romartC'e ^S Simple Escapist ' Utertrtiirc, and V! ihe' one tfrey endured 1 from dey to day but the 


The Oxford Book 
of Short Poems 

Chosen and edited by P. J. KAVANAGH 
and JAMES MiemE 

Memorable, mythical, bawdy, witty, profound: the Bhort 
poem sets itself no limits except those of length. The 658 
poems chosen by James Mlchle and P. J. Kavanagh for this 
collection vary greatly In theme, style, and tone, but in each 
case brevity reveals the poets at their best, both as 
Individuals and as representatives of their times. 

0 19 214135 X 362 pageB £9.60 26 September 

The Oxford Book of Late 
Medieval Verse and Prose 

Edited by DOUGLAS GRAY 

An anthology of the rich and 
varied period In English 
literature from the death ' 
of Chaucer to the beginning 
of the reign of Henry VIII. 

. It Induces familial authors 1 
. jjke Matyry, Henryaon, " 

.Skelton, and More, ahd also- 
never before published 
,or only: available in obscure 
■editions.- ' 

• 6 19 812462 X 660 pages - 

- £15 September ' • 

The Oxford Book of Children's 
Verse in America 

Ul^byDONiUDHAU 

A cole ebon ofpoems vyrftten for children and. also poems 
Witten for anybody which children have'enjoyed. It includes . 
w^innous .balltids, funiy songs, and recitation pieces, . j. .. 
.'i, fWnjnfl with the Calvinl8t verses of the seventeenth • 

- century. Among the better known poets represented here; • 

wallow,' fitter, -Poe, feofly Dickinson, and Salab . 
■ JJeopha Hail- and the many writers .of the present century 
'. We Ogden Nash.T. 8. Eliot, John Updikte, Edna St 
- .ymceiit Mflla Yi Tbetxlbf a Hoethke, and contemporary ■ 
lynonsehs^oets Uke Shdi Sttverstein and Nancy Willard. • 

.^W^9;9 ! : ^.pages, illustrated £15 October • 
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People and Places 

RICHARD COBB 

Here for the first time is an 
eloquent tribute to the 
historian Albert-Marlus 
Soboul, and unexpected subjects 
such as Smenon's 
mother to 'The Homburg 
Hat 1 . 'Places' must, of course, 
include Prance, and here 
are some wonderful 
evocations of pads and 
flayeux, as well as of 
Brussels and Aberystwyth. 

0 19 215881 3 224 pages 
£12.60 September - 


Through Brown Eyes 

PRAFULLA M0HANTJ 

Prafuila Mobanti arrived In Britain bom India in July I960 
as a qualified architect. In My WSflffft Afy Ma his first hook, . 
he described the village of Nanpur, in OriSsa, where he grew 
up; now, in hie new book, he turns to his experiences in 
Britain. Through Brown Byes, constantly contrasting Britain 
with India, looks at what, we take fOr granted in a new light; 
it allows us to see ouiselvea as:others see us. 

. 0 19.211784 X 224 pages. £9.50 October 


Fashion and Eroticism 

Ideals of Feminine Beauty, from UjeVlctoiiafrEia 
to the Jazz Age ; • \< c , , . 

VALERIE STEELE .• 






Groat Britons 

Twentieth-Century Lives ■ 

HAROLD OXBURY 

This Illustrated biographical dictionary records the 
lives of 646 men and women, all of them British 
subjects, who died between 1915 and I960 and 
whose mark on their contemporaries and in their 
chosen careers has been of exceptional interest . 
and significance. 

0 19 211699 6 3B4 pages, Illustrated £14.95 19 September 
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for the Victortyn^ ^ Ideal of feminine beauty aad fashion- 
Indeed, that tlie concepts, of beauty and fashion are ! ; / 
essentially erotic.- She shows thatj far from being passive sex 
objects, Victorian womens lilto their modem counterparts, : 
thO&sehrea chose to emufye'An erotic Ideal m an aspect of 


their ^own.sejft 
0 19 603630 6. 


gee, Illustrate^' £20. September 


Echoes of the Groat War 

The Diary of the Reverend Andrew Clark, 1914-1919 

Edited by JAMES MUNSON, with a foreword by ASA BRIGGS 

This diary kept throughout the war by an Essex village Rector,, has never before been 
published: It conveys with extraordinary immediacy, witotthe war meant to men and woineh 
m every waBt of ltfa from fainj labmirer to-equire, 

6 19 212984 8 .336 pages, illustrated' £10.60 31 OjApber 


The Canterbury Tales 

GEOFFREY CHAUCER 

Translated by DAVID WRIGHT : . 

Iif this riqw verse translation, tlie first for oyer thirty yean; the poet eM writer pivid Wrighi 
has prnde The Canterbury Tales accessible to all, while preserving the wit and vivacity of ' ' 
Chaucer's Middle English classic. . • 

0 19 251034 7 612 pages , £16 21 November.'. : - ■ ! 

For further : details of these and other Autumn Tides, witte to the Academic Marketing . 
Department, OUP, Walton Street, Oxford 0X2 6 DP: : : ; 
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other, underlying one, a life in which evil was 
always put to flight by good, in which human 
goodness or wickedness was reflected in the 
beauty or ugliness of people's faces and the 
strength or weakness of their arms, and in 
which the wonderful and miraculous coexisted 
with the banal and trivial. 

THhe reality which medieval man wanted to 
find represented in books was not the violent 
and fearful one he had experienced in his own 
flesh, but the one in which he believed so 
ardently: the reality of the Bible, of the catech- 
ism and of his faith; and the genius of Chfotien 
de Troyes lay in translating this amorphous 
feeling into faces, bodies, names, landscapes, 
adventures and the music of woros. Real life 
was false, Action was sure. Williamson finds 
the subtle term of “didactic alibi” for this op- 
eration, whereby the author of chivalresque 
fictions gained the credence of his readers (or 
listeners, since the romances could be read 
aloud or recited from memory) by his fabula- 
tions. 

When Cervantes wrote, the social and cultu- 
ral context was very different. Religion still 
wielded a right of veto over the literary im- 
agination, but the latter could no longer base 
itself on religious truths in order to convince. 
Readers read more and more through the eyes 
of reason and less and less through those of 
faith. The conventions of the traditional epic 
romance had become artificial and nonsensical 
for a public which, unlike its predecessors, 
asked that books should provide them with a 
key to understanding the world they lived in 
instead of removing them from it. Readers' 
habits had changed. Of the four levels on which 
medieval men had read - the literal, the alle- 
gorical, the moral and the anagogical-the first 
now became pre-eminent, thanks to the 


rationalism of the Renaissance, and narrative 
fiction had to change its nature in conse- 
quence. Thus was “realisin'* born. 

The best pages of Williamson's book unravel 
in great detail the sense in which the term 
“realism" needs to be taken when it is applied 
to Don Quixote. It does not of course denote a 
total promiscuity between fiction and reality 
but certain literary conventions, of plot, tem- 
poral structure and use of language, different 
from those of the chivalresque romnnee. With 
Cervantes the novel becomes exclusively liter- 
ary. As Williamson says, he “situates the 
fiction squarely in the realm of the human 
imagination without mention of divine inspira- 
tion" , so freeing it from “other branches of 
knowledge and other departments of truth, 
especially the truths of religion". 

But at the same time he manages to preserve 
the matter and values of the chivalresque 
tradition to which the times were allergic. His 
subterfuge is brilliant for being as simple as it is 
effective. Cervantes makes Don Quixote, the 
defender of the chivalresque ethic and 
vision of the world, a madman, and contrasts 
him with the sane and realistic Sancho Panza, 
who is entrusted, as Williamson puts it, with 
“a rude democratization", on the basis of “bad 
faith, duplicity and ironic vigour", of the heroic 
ideals of the knight errant. 

I am entirely of Williamson's opinion that 
Don Quixote's madness was not conceived of 
as a metaphor - as one school of critics insists, 
for whom good literature has to be edifying - 
but as a literary device for gaining acceptance 
and credibility for attitudes and sentiments 
which, but for the alibi of madness, Cervan- 
tes’s contemporaries would have rejected as 
eccentric. Cloaked now in his insanity (by 
which they also acquire humorous connote- 


Up to date in hell 


Cecil Grayson 

TOM PHILLIPS (Translator md illustrator) 

Dante's Inferno: The first part of the “Divine 
Comedy" of Dante Alighieri 
31ipp, with 138 colour illustrations. Thames 
and Hudson. £25. 

0500013624 

The Divine Comedy has attracted illustrators 
since its first “publication” , from early illumin- 
ated manuscripts through Renaissance artists 
like Botticelli to the powerful representations 
of Blake and Dor6. From the start Dante's 
visual imagination and remarkable descriptive 
talents positively invited artists to transfer epi- 
sodes of his narrative, most particularly from 
the dramatic scenes of Inferno , from the verbal 
to the figurative medium. This kind of transfer- 
ence has dominated the tradition, the artist 
reconstructing and translating into line and col- 
our, the figures arid actions depicted in words, 
on the principle of “ut poeril pictura”. 

Tom Phillips does riot conform to this tradi- 
tion. At one point he writes; “Every ridw illus- 
trator has somehow to exorcise the ghost of 
Gustave Dord." He has done so with a 
vengeance, on several occasions literally cut- 
ting up pieces of Dord to font! parts of his 
numerous “collages*. Dorfi fa. far from being 


■the Illustrated Inferno, which has a great deal 
more to do with {he artist arid the contempor- 
ary world torn with Dante arid his text - which , 
with few: exceptions meteljr provides the start* 
ing-point for the creation of complex, often 
eriigmatic and symbolical fantasies. 

It is tnie that the passion?, vices , ambitions, 
illusions and so ori iyhlcji Dante represents In 
Iris mainly contemporary, mpdipyal figures, are 
:tfntele8S,. agd; relevant to our own society. But 
to project' his poem out of context and into the 
alien forms of out world looks^ptentially like 
an offence rather than a service. It would be a 
valid excuse if this kind of projection helped us 
’to understand the. poem better; arid this indeed 
jhust be the artist’s intention, since the 138 
prints (four for ppeh canto plys two, others), : 
interspersed among bis own. hew English 
version, are called “a/vi^ial commentary", 
and are provided With explanatory notes at the . 
end of thevolurrie. .; i.y; 

Take Cantos 


tainly a comic but grim and frightening episode 
among the “boratticri" in Malcbolge, which 
the artist has chosen to illustrate, with-bits of 
film, comic-strip cartoons, cut-outs from Blake 
and Superman comics, and extracts from Com- 
bat magazine. He describes his XXI/3 illustra- 
tion as follows: 

Cinematic as ever in his direction of the action 
Dante’s presentation here of diabolical buffoonery 
reminded me of a broad-bottomed two-reelor farce. 
At the top of the (singed) film-strip Dante and Virgil 
accupy.the first frame in a debased gulso: Dante as ho 
appears on the current label of a bottle of olive oil 
(Olio Dante . . .) and VlrgU as he appears on tho 
excellent Virglllo butter . . . The lower two frames 
show Laurel and Hardy In the same relationship as 
the poem, making a Stan of Dante nnd an Oily of 
Virgil . V. 

There is no reason whatever why the artist 
should not feel free to express visually his own 
personal reactions to a text, and so create 
something which might have artistic value in its 
own right, which this example, together with so 
many others in this book, regrettably does not 
have, It is quite another matter to pretend that 
it tells us something about Dante, As a com- 
position this instant fa characteristic of a great 
part of these illustrations, which employ a wide 
variety of ready-made material: King KOng, 
•aerial photographs of Los Angeles freeways, 

: sea-side picture postcards, Picasso, Blake, Van 
Gogh, South African banknotes, fashion 
magazines, Tarot cards, Michelangelo, aqatoV: 
. ,.mjcal drawings! advertisements for Marlboro 

cigarettes, Illustrated London News, the Turin 
Shroud, : and especially The Boy's Own Maga- 
■: zfw. These are often used with great ingenuity 
arid skill, yet it would be difficult to claim that 
the : majority succeed either Independently , as 
art or dependently as.iUusfrations of the Com- 
edy. Other ppnts are jess pateritVand have all 
the basic qufeBties'of the rebus, built out of 
letters, slogans, signs, arrows,' “No Entry” 
^tes, fiagg rope, hessian, keys, and so on. 
This, kfridof illustration in particular discour- 
,age£ • description of this YQlunfo as* coffee- 
; table bopk, though one might envisage' an en- 
^rtBi^g'eyening with guests, guessing the 
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tions) Don Quixote’s designs and code of 
conduct arc tainted with" real ism" and qualify 
for that assent from readers which guarthteesa 
fiction its permanence (or which decrees its 
death). 

The splendid paradox is that, with time, and 
as Cervantes's novel pul down roots and began 
to nourish the whole of Western culture, wbat 
had been nothing more (but also nothing lea) 
than a literary stratagem, became charged with 
a symholism so powerful that today it seems 
impossible to release Don Quixote from it with- 
out dealing him a mortal blow. The Knight of 
the Rueful Countenance’s insistence on seeing 
giants where there nrc windmills and systemat- 
ically rejecting the laws of reality, for all the 
defeats, frustrations and unhappiness it brings, 
has come to represent a supreme form of 
humanity. His madness has been turned Into 
idealism. The Don personifies the spirit of 
generosity fighting ngainst the sordidness of 
the real world, against the meanness of com- 
mon sense and ngninst the calculating realism 
embodied by Snncho Panza who, inversely, has 
been turned into the symbol of spiritual vulgar- 
ity, conformism and cowardice. 

Four hundred years after it appeared,. 
Cervantes’s book is now taken by the world to 
be a formidable pica in favour of illusion and 
against the respect men show to reality, which 
is surely just what the novels of chivalry, albeit 
in less estimable prose and through rather 
clumsier narratives, were doing also? William-, 
son’s book helps us to appreciate the truth, that 
Cervantes, instead of dealing a death-blow to 
the genre of chivalry, crowned it with as 
extraordinary novel which was, among other 
things, a posthumous victory for the narrative 
tradition that had begun in the villages and 
courts of Brittany. 


assertion that “Dante himself, certainly (0 
his earlier years, was known' to be sl- 
anderer", and little justification for riuvwuif ■ 
(partly in consequence of this belief) a pre- 
dominantly sexual light on Paolo and Frances- 
ca by tho uso of film stills of two people In coital 
positions (V/l and V/4). The interpretation of 
this canto has been and still Is much dismissed 
by scholars: one thing is certain, (hat it is cot 
explicable in forms of conjunction. 

Phillips spent seven yenrs preparing the illus- 
trations. He has also put a great deal of time 
and effort into his entirely new version in blank 
verse, which is certainly very easily rcadaWe 
and straightforward without recourse to “poe- 
tic” or archnfc language. Difficult lines are ably 
rendered with some snerifice of strict accuracy , 
(“my best foot evor forward, planted firin'' 
skirts the problems of "11 pifc fermo sompre 
orn’l piti basso"; "that friend of mine, whoa- , 
not fortune’s friend", sounds literally coned 
for “l'amico mlo c non de lu venturn", but Irtjt 
whut Beatrice menns), and hero and there 
tone drops to a too colloquial level; but on iw 
whole this modorn rendering lias much tpcofl* • 
mend It for Its. rhythm and readily iweetift* . 
language, and can bear comparison on these. •-> 
grounds with other recent translations of mo® 
patently academic origin. Li 

The volume id well produced nod 
misprints, though there Is some misplaceme*:, ■ 
of., plates' (X/4 and XII/4, 'and XXIV/2 aj^ \ 

• have been Interchanged), and the prints W;- 
possibly lost some colourTtone In the P ro< ^L' 
reduction from, their original size, injjfj" 
they first appeared in de luxe form In 1W'! 1 , 
a handsome but ambiguous • book: 
forced marriage between art andifi® . . 
medieval and modern, which does not qjn . 
come off. • : •' 

Dante Comparison*: Comparatf^ ^f^j^,^ 
Dante and Montale, Foscolo, Tasio, > 

Petrarcfi, Propertius and Catallus ,, edlte® 

Eric HaywdOd and Barry Jones (154pp'T^T.' 
Academic Press, £17.50, 0 7165 ?362 0).h» 

; recently been published. It 
collodion of essays which are based on jeci . 
given at Unlversity College Duh 1 ^ 38 P.'A ' 1 
the annual Dante series: The essays . 
.“Dante; and. Montale: The Thread? of W 
erice" by Zyghiuqt Barafisk|j ,ICa f®llds,^^ ; ; 
erthis and the Vita nuova" by 
hqd u pante, Chaucer and the M eanUl £ J ;^ ; 
Loyet^by Oei-ald 
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In the official grip 


Do uglas Wass 

EZRA N. SULEIMAN (Editor) 

Bareaucrats and Policy Making: A 

comparative overview 

292 pp. Holmes and Meier. $37.50 
(paperback, $16.95). 

EDWARD C. PAGE 

political Authority and Bureaucratic Power: A 
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The definitive work on the role and functions 
of the bureaucracy is Max Weber’s Economy 
and Society, first published in 1922. His con- 
ception of the bureaucratic model was that it 
should be technocratic, disciplined and perma- 
nent; it should be well trained; and its role 
ought to be the execution and administration 
of policy, not its formulation. The articles 
assembled in Ezra Suleiman's Bureaucracy and 
Policy Making describe the civil service in eight 
different countries and afford not only an 
empirical test of Weber's assertions but a valu- 
able comparative study of how bureaucratic 
power operates in environments with varying 
political and cultural traditions. 

If there is a shortcoming in the collection it is 
simply that its authors are all academics with 
little direct experience of how the government 
process functions and how officials operate. 
They all draw heavily on published material, 
and support their arguments with survey and 
statistical analysis. But to the reader who has 
actually inhabited the goldfish bowl, it is all too 
apparent how visually distorting to the outsider 
(he glass actually is. The fish are there all right, 
swimming, eating and breeding. But why they 
do what they do is not obvious to the observer. 
And anyway the bowl is only partly open to 
inspection. As Weber recognized, bureaucra- 
. duQpejatein an opaque medium and it is not 
easy to establish exactly what they are doing 
and what motivates them. 

But, with this single deficiency, the articles 
make compulsive reading and, by describing 
the practices in countries ns different as West 
Germany and Chile, they identify what is 
perhaps intrinsic to present-day bureaucracy. 
The authors agree as to how Wrong Weber wns 
to postulate the separation of the functions of 
officials and politicians. In all countries, the 
senior civil service plays a major role in formu- 
krtng policy; even with support from party 
colleagues, ministers can do little except 
approve or reject advjce and recommendations 
pul to them. They may give a steer to their 
bureaucrats, but they have neither the time nor 
the practical experience to do more. The 
dilemma which this circumstance poses is how 
ministers can be assured that their policy advis- 
ers are fully committed to their alms and objec- 
tives. This question lies at the heart of the 
current debate about the politicization of our 
°wn civil service. 

Bureaucracy and Policy Making shows how 
exceptional, indeed out-of-step, the British arc 
“preserving the apoliticalltyof theic officials. 
All the other countries have come to terms, 
jjore or less, with the political involvement of 
•ueir ‘top bureaucrats. The Americans of 
^rse have the most "political" pf the higher 
. ^ focvfciSs, all their bureau chiefs and agency 
ueads being presidential appointees and liable 
jojofo .their jobs with any change of adminis- 
tS a ‘ th * F ronc h with their cabinets, and 
pQertaans their politische Beamte, have 

“ ensured that the route to the top of 
y tetvlces requires ■ explicit political en- 
J^ritent; And if ever-the Liberal Democra- 
. .wsjariy falls from potyer. in Japan, it is clear 
. ^t m^y bffidals’ ijeadg will foil. When Neil 
‘ announces his intention to review cer- 

J^avlfserviee appointments If he becomes 
is only echoing what Louis 
Jv^^^E' One ' of President Mitterrand’s 


bere of the grands corps are not obliged to 
resign their appointments when they stand for 
the National Assembly. Indeed, over 10 per 
cent of the deputies elected in 1978 were from 
the dlite grades of the corps. The same is true in 
Germany, where, in the Bundestag of 1976-80. 
over 30 per cent of the members were civil 
servants. In Japan, 20 per cent of post-war 
cabinet ministers were ex-civil servants and a 
quarter of the ruling party's candidates were 
former officials. 

In all these countries, the grip of officials on 
the political process and upon policy-making is 
very powerful - far more so than in Britain. 
The morale of the bureaucracy is high, as is its 
prestige (as indeed Weber said it should be). It 
is overtly dlitist and highly privileged - Sulei- 
man graphically brings out how Mitterrand was 
forced to come to terms with the grands corps. 
Only in Italy is the bureaucracy as withdrawn 
from politics - and as demoralized - as is our 
own. There it has retired into its private shell, 
trading security of tenure for its withdrawal 
from an active and dynamic role in policy- 
making. If British politicians want to be in- 
structed in the perils of humiliating the civil 
service they should take a sabbatical in Rome. 
Italian officials remain adept at obstructing 
measures they do not like; but for the rest, 
“weak and outflanked, accustomed to be on 
the defensive", they take refuge in legalism. 

The studies are instructive, however, not 
just for what they tell us about the big constitu- 
tional questions which the bureaucracies of the 
modern state pose. They illuminate a number 
of other areas where interest has been acute, 
particularly in Britain . What is the role of train- 
ing? Are generalists to be preferred to special- 
ists? What is the value of interchange between 
the civil service and the private sector? How 
important is secrecy to the functioning of gov- 
ernment? Here a number of myths are ex- 
ploded. The generalist predominates in all the 
civil services - both in the 61itist, high-morale 
cadres like the French and the Japanese, and in 
the ; oibm - tike ifrq specialist, js 

largely confined to his specialism, as he is in 
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Great Britain. If there is one discipline which is 
favoured in most civil services, it is the law. But 
the studies suggest that this influence is on 
balance baleful rather than the reverse. Train- 
ing, both on the job and on courses, is impor- 
tant everywhere. But the reader is left with the 
feeling that French training in the manner of 
the grand es icoies is absurdly overdone, and is 
intended to sift and screen the candidates in 
some intellectual pecking order rather than to 
produce effective and responsive officials. 
Everywhere it is asserted that officials love 
secrecy, for, as Weber argued, secrecy Is power 
;. jn d biuo aupraqi^^i^sh Jhpirppwer /XJhia Js.': 
where the goldfish bowl becomes distorting. 


My own experience tells me that the assump- 
tion that officials love secrecy Is false. It is the 
politicians who are jealous of the power that 
knowledge confers. The authors should note 
that the British civil service has embraced the 
cause of freedom of information. 

E. C. Page’s Political Authority and 
Bureaucratic Power is a more theoretical and, 
inevitably, a less valuable work than Sulei- 
man’s. It examines the relationship of officials 
to the various organs of the political process, 
including the courts. It is a useful introduction 
to the subject, but highly derivative, con tain - 
v ; Jpg thplisnew ., Tticghpst ofWebpriitBlks 

altogether (to dominantly' through its pages. 


Shifting solidarities 


^nnayr ; pne ; of President Mitterrand’s 
1981 ''’ben the Socialists were 
thni W u There |s m uch food for 

^ gttt hbrq - f 0 j. thpse who want to see 
for: these who do riot. 
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G. R. BERRIDGEand A. JENNINGS (Editor*) 
Diplomacy at the UN 
227pp. Macmillan. £25. 

0333360192 ‘ 

This collection of essays by fifteen different 
contributors, mostly academics but some with 
practical experience of service in or accredita- 
tion to the United Nations, originated in a 
series of lectures given at the University of 
Leicester three years ago. As so often in such 
cases when separate lectures later form the 
substance of n book, the result is marked by a 
degree of overlap and unevenness of quality. 
Sensibly divided into three parts reflecting the 
different forms of diplomacy available at the 
United Nations- third party, multilateral and 
bilateral - the essays that have best stood the 
test of time , in commenting on a rapidly chang- 
ing scene , come from Peter Calvocoressi oii the 
Security. Cbundl, Anthony Parsons on the UN 
and International Security And Susan Strange 
on the Poverty of Multilateral Economic 
Diplomacy. 

puifog the past forfy yA'ars, the number pf 
those in and outside government wh6 have 
admired the performance pf the Utiited. 
Nations has progressively.' deceased. This fa 
scarcely surprising when hdpes were raised sp 
unrealistically high at aild after the Conference > 
at Sap Jfrancfecd in 1945, Which prepared the ■ 
: original UN Charter. The^onyentipiial wfr 
dotn of th at time was that the UN would jirofif 
from the proven mistakes 'and failures of the 
League of Nations aridfree the pbst-War world 
from the threat 6f a third ednflagrttion. Little 
did the foundipg father* know that the past was 
. no guide to what lay aheadr When, for In-, 
stance, it is remembered that J. C-' Smuts, as 

Prime Minister of a then respected Soiith 
Africa, was personally involved in thf prepara- 
tion of the first draft of the preamble of the UN 
, Charter*, that UN membership in 1945 did not * 

• even include S^deriv that thebhsic pfamfab'di vJ 


the Charters security structure was that the 
main threat to peace would be from a resurgent 
Germany and Japan; that Israel did not then 
exist - these facts alone prompt the realization 
that the speed and magnitude of radical change 
in the world during the last forty years has been 
greater than in any previous century. It can 
hardly be held against the founding fathers that 
they failed to foresee either the Cold War 01 
the continuous process of decolonization, 
which had raised the membership of the UN 
from fifty-one to 158 in 1985, with the conse- 
quent domination of the General Assembly 
since the 1960s by the developing countries of 
the Third World. In fact, this concept of a 
Third World would have been meaningless to 
any of the participants at the San Francisco 
Conference. It is one of the merits of this book' 
that it does not try to disguise .the problems oi 
operating an international' organization in a : 
world so sharply divided by East-WcSt as well- 
as North^buth conflicts; while at the same 
time balancing the record of certain failures 
with some Of the successes of UN diplomacy. 

Since the. veto has prevented the Security 
Council from being more than an instrument pf 
persuasion, rather than of coercion (as was 
origlnaOy intended), 'it is necessarily in (he 
realm of. unsettled disputes, notably in the 
Middle East, that its peace-keepirig missions ; 
have most evidently ■ proved their worth . 
Moreover, ithe coritiHiied invocation rifj 
Resolution 242 pf 1967 and 338 of 1973 isfurth- 
^ evidence of its active role. The value of 
freezing a dispute when .a solution is unattain- 
able should not be underrated. If the super- 
powera have consistently considered their 
mutual relations as their :own business arid 
have learned how to shun the Counci l’s author- - 
ity, this does hot mean that either of them has 
disregarded (he o^on forum of the General 
Assembly, wbpsc affairs atp governed by the 
lodsely organized grouping of Third World 
countries, who 1 can normally put together the 
required two-thirds majority for resolutions on . 
any issue they choose. Here agalri; the Assent- ■ 


bly’s power is only persuasive not coercive. It 
could hardly be otherwise when the Maidive • 
Islands have the same voting strength aS a . 
super-power. Especially when the Assembly fa 
in session, New York has also proved, to be 
convenient, terrain for discreet contacts be- . 
tween ‘missions of hostile states. But the .two 
best proofs of the value of UN membership are 
that Sorith Africa, despite 0 string of Assembly 
resolutions thundering against apartheid* has 
stayed inside the UN, in order to deny this 
privilege to the African National Congress, 
and that Israel, which has received every kind 
of criticism, including a resolution equating 
Zionism with racism, has gone to significant 
lengths not to leave the UN. There points are 
well brought out In fhe chapters on bilateral 
diplomacy. : . 

In contrast to the legitimate trademark of 
Interdependence covering the market econo- 
mies of the twenty-four member countries of 
the Organization of Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD), Susan Strange 
does well to point up the asymmetry of inter- 
dependence In the Third World. Here the 
Group of Seventy-Seven has only nominal 
sovereignty when it has to depend on the de- 
veloped wOttd for credit, technology and mar- 
kets fbjr its agriculture and. industry. But even 
so, protracted negotiations on such Issues as 
jtoe Multi-fibre Agreement (MFA) have plyen 
G 77 the opportunity tb^ demonstrate their soli- 
darity as a group.' Indeed, the -role of the 
' United Nations Conference on Trade and De- 
velop ipent (UNCTAD)' in helping exporters 
■■ from the Third World to make astonishing, in- 
roads into the' markets pf industrialized fcoun- 
-tries during; the last decade; is far from com^ 
moh knowledge. ‘ . ; ^ 

; Finally, it would Ifave been an improvement 
1 if comments bn Dag Harrunarskjftld had made 
1 the point, that he was the only Secrefary- 
G.eneral to Combine political acumen with eco- 
nomic expertise, and if Kurt Waldheim’s role 
' had been described in terms hearer tbe oppo- 
- rite ■■■ 
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In 1958 Nelson Mandela, (he moving force 
behind the African National Congress, mar- 
ried a young medical social worker, Winnie 
Madikizela, and moved into a small house in 
Soweto, the black township outside Johannes- 
burg. Six years later Mrs Winnie Mandela 
' beard her husband sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. In his memorable and powerful speech 
from the dock, Mandela condemned the 
Nationalist regime, among other things, for its 
policy of banishing scores of people “to remote 
parts of the country". These words were 
prophetic. Thirteen years later Winnie Mande- 
la was woken in Che early hours of the morning 
by the police, who took her to the police station , 
presented her with a banishment order and 
drove her immediately to a black location that 
ties outside the town of Brandfort, in the 
desolate heart of the Orange Free State. 

Winnie Mandela has had to withstand very 
many blows and doubtless she will survive 
Nancy Harrison’s adulatory account of her life. 
Nevertheless one cannot but feel this was a 
chance missed. The ANC in general and 
Nelson Mandela in particular retain the loyalty 
of the majority of black South Africans. Mrs 
Mandela could be described as the most impor- 
tant woman in South Africa, and deserves to be 
widely known. Regrettably, this excitable 
account leads one to suspect that biography is 
among the arts of concealment. 

Harrison begins with Winnie’s childhood in 
Pondoland, the daughter of Methodist par- 
ents, devout, stern and ambitious. She follows 


the girl's move to Johannesburg in the mid- 
1950s, where she was to become the first black 
medical social worker. She showed early signs 
of academic brilliance, was a noted beauty and, 
barely out of her teens, married Nelson Man- 
dela, a practising lawyer and already, as far as 
the government was concerned, a marked 
man. Nancy Harrison appears to have been 
swept away by the romance of it all: the pretty 
young social worker, the brave, worldly, hand- 
some lawyer, courtship and marriage, a wicked 
government which haunts their lives .... OI 
the age difference between them (Mandela was 
almost twenty years older than his wife), 
Harrison coyly allows: "his feelings for Winnie 
were not exactly those of a father!" 

When Nelson Mandela was led away to be- 
gin his life sentence, his wife was left with two 
small daughters and an uncertain future. In 
breaking the leadership of the African Nat- 
ional Congress and driving the survivors abroad, 
or underground, the authorities delivered a 
near fatal blow to radical opposition. But if 
they imagined that Mandela’s young wife 
would disappear fromView, then they will have 
come to rue the degree of their miscalculation. 
Banned, detained, imprisoned and banished, 
Winnie Mandela has remained a symbol of all 
that the government in South Africa fears and 
distrusts and through her efforts the Mandela 
name has redoubled its potency. 

Go to Soweto today and the chances are that 
someone will point out to you the empty house 
of Winnie Mandela, which is one of the land- 
marks of the township. From time to time there 
is to be seen parked outside the house a red van 
with Brandfort number-plates. When Winnie 
Mandela was taken by the police from this 
house in 1977 it was an act of desperation, 
almost a gesture of despair. By transplanting 
her to the heartland of white Afrikaner 
nationalists, the authorities must have thought 
they were positioning a fragment of meat 
above a ' tank of piranha. They must have 
thought further that by banishing her to a 
wretchedly poor, demoralized African loca- 
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MANSOUR KHALD3 
Ninteiri and the Revolution of Dis-May 
4Q9pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £15. 
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; No one is better qualified than Mansour Khalid 
to write an account of the Nlmeiri era in the 
history, of modem Sudan. Dr Khalid, who 
already had a distinguished background as an 
Academic . .and ' .international Civil, servant, 
joined Nimeiri's cabinet as- Minister Of Youth 
in 1970. He waf one of Nimeiri's closest' con* 

. ;fidants and he becamd one of the most power- . 
•fill tnembers of his government in the better 
; days of his administration; before, it gradually 
■degeneratedintp the mc^t repirasive and cor- 
rupt regime of re^nt times in Sudan. Herein lie 
both his special knowledge and the authority 
. With which he writes, this' account. 

• •/.' Nlmeiri and the Revolution of Dis-May is a 
. compelling wpric> although not Without bitter-; 
mess: Khalid was driven jpto.exilqbbth by.the . 
. •repugnance he felt for Nifoeiri'S actions fand by; ; 
tO hji life and his persdnal bberty. : 
. . Afraid of how much the author kriew v N(nie[ri 
. ' had secretly Ordered, his arrest if he ever re- 
t'.r [ turned tp: the SucJ&n; - Wisely, Khalid did not ; 

• visit his country in the.IaAt two years in which 
.- ! he was wqrjdng on hisbookjsince he already . 

' had' all his facts and documents with hini. .But •' 

, ;;!tb'e: value 1 pf this work must be judged not ; 
merely! by; the t[mely .contribution it makes to ! 

■ itlie i oppQsition ' Widch Tias s culminated. , ih 
/ Nimeiri's ! downfall' by its exposure. /of : how 
worried dictators are alxiUt tbcir mteTnatipn^! 
image. Ninteid was no exception to the ruleJ ’ 
Cruel and ; vindictive at home,, hie -triCd to 1 
> present animage pfhimselftpthC'Wqrld as : an' 
^replaceable survivor Whose authority 
bqyOact quest ufo; and who was free of ccfriup- : 
tipn.,3%* Revolution of Dis-Mav had already 
'exploded that myth evert before its publica- 
; : tipri, when its Arabic version, began serializa- 


tion she would be seen by the people there as n 
burden and a political liability. Harrison’s 
account of the banishment is the one solid 
achievement in the book and she is particularly 
good on the way in which the arrival of Winnie 
Mandela in this Free State town has, in the 
deepest sense of the word, revolutionized atti- 
tudes among both whites and blacks. On the 
long separation from her husband, Harrison is 
less secure. Telling of the infrequent visits over 
the years to the gaol on Robben Island, and, 
more recently, to the prison in Cape Town to 
which Mandela has been transferred, she is 
alternately dewy-eyed and defiant, cheering 
the heroine and hissing the villain. She has 
been curiously reluctant to accumulate other 
opinions of Winnie Mandela from family, 
friends, colleagues, allies and adversaries. This 
is a less than adequate portrait of a remarkable 
woman. 

Nothing and no one stands between the 
reader and Ellen Kuzwayo. The style of her 
autobiography is blunt, often wayward and 
confusing, yet always eloquent. There are re- 
semblances between her and Winnie Mandela. 
Both were mission-educated, both were chil- 
dren of aspiring, devout Christian parents; 
both learnt the hard way that tolerance and 
charity were not be looked for in South African 
government policies; both ventured from rural 
areas to Johannesburg in difficult circum- 
stancesand survived andeven prospered against 
the odds. Both are formidable Sowetans. Call 
Me Woman is a record from that journey, a 
lively, shrewd, painful account of Ellen Kuz- 
wayo's growing self-awareness and of the 
genius of her people. 

Mrs Kuzwayo is one of a vanishing breed. 
Her family were once part of an African elite, 
solid folk, law-abiding Christians who in the 
days prior to the Nationalist victory of 1948 
imagined that although life was difficult in 
South Africa, there was a place for them, that it 
was possible, at least in certain selected areas, 
to communicate with the white government on 
a human level. The family owned their own 


tion in El Qabath in Kuwait. The wound- 
inflicted by the series was deep and the damage 
irreversible, both at home and abroad. Nlmeiri 
intervened, through diplomatic channels, and 
the series was discontinued after its twentieth 
instalment; the only reasonably free press of - 
the region thus became q victim Of Nimeiri's 
dictatorship. That act, together with what was 
already contained in the twenty articles of the 
series,- had exposed .enough of Nimeiri’s 
hitherto unknown mjsdeeds as welt of his 
Weaknesses of personality. ; 

As Minister of Foreign Affairs and. one of 
the longest-serving senior members of the 
regime, Khalid had been mainly involved with 
matters of public policy, but he also had access to 
classified and secret information. In Nlmeiri and 
the Revolution of Dis-May he rightly takes credit 
for attempting, with others, to shape Sudan as a 
modem, state, to be based on the Institutionaliza- 
tion of procedure and decision-making. A ' 
strong presidential system in a culturally diverse ' 
society tends to be much influenced by the image 
of its, first president and in, fact Sudan was 
nioqldeti in (he image of a president whose - 
’ chars ctersrifs policy- makers werelater to ques- , : , 
tiphy A*{ *» Soldier dictator j Nuneiri stayed in the : 
\1>adkground,.fometimre pppekfibgip take little,: 
intCrestin the. idea Of power epneentfoted in tWf :• 
hands of ohe man buti at tiiekame tirhe / subtly , / 
subverting eVery Cbnstjtufionj^ atterhpt that itis ; : 


feed, syjstenj, of- government- ;He . ufoti th£,;. 
presidential powerispberly arid sparingly only in ; . ; 
the; early 1970s. ’, !■.'«• j£- J:jf : , ■‘■ft • 

i | Khalid shares with a feW 6(hers the credit of, !; , 
gliding Nimelri ; in th’f lieaf i{pr years' 'oi; hli ; \ 

: regime / to sqch achie vepiepti as the solution tp ;, . 

. tiieSouj;hera Sudanprobjem!:!^ • , 

paqt ini. the 15(72 agreement; 'jVhiqh endeArhe! i ' 
$evcntcen-year civil wftr between the sqptii and;;.;'', 
'|he;cenriaV.g6verrurientapd ^hfch- : ; 

counter not p'nly a; pCriOd.Of pro^en^V ^ot' i / 
; tilsb a. etiancefornaaoniiutii^ ; He w^aqpeqf ■ 1 f 
maiiy afourid Nifo eiriwho ui&iithK agrqeipe^t! : 
intematioriallytot^ b est e^eft^theihterest; ],/ 
of his country^ present^ pg ap Manfole to ! 1 

.- . : /.-si !•' ^ 


tp'the ^tate by leaVUig only porrupt and weak 
individuals around a leader who was himself 
becoming increasingly despotic and corrupt. 
The decision taopt byt was not always an act of 
gallantry or patriotism on the part of those few 
WhOievepfoally took it! .It waj morel a desperate 
act to save oneself, frq.m beraming trapped iri 
thewebfof comiptiom; . 

• The nightmare,, endured !by tha Sudanese 
’ -ireople Ifiktifo for nearly sixteen years. Nimeiri 

:u>ne tfrnnnnllv 1 cnnllaA. mi . 


farm and were settled, rooted, respectabfc 
property-owners. Her stepfather took tk, 
Government Gazette and the Farmers’ Weekh 
Such families must have felt they had widenii 
horizons. Then came the crusading rariaS 
we call apartheid, and the horizons closed in 
Ellen Kuzwayo's family lost their farm when 
the government declared the area to be 
“white"; they lost their deeply rooted sense of 
place and purpose and they began to realize 
that under the new regime there were n 
“spccinr blacks. 

Mrs Kuzwayo has in every sense remade 
herself. She endured the loss of the family 
farm, walked out on a bad marriage, andhu 
been both a school teacher and a social worker. 
She played a "Skokiuan Queen" in the film of 
Cry, the ' Beloved Country ; and became Gen- 
eral Secretary of the YWCA. Her political 
awareness was sharpened and toughened by 
the 1976 uprising; she has dispensed motherly 
advice to black radicals such as Steve Biko; 
members of her family have been banned and 
she herself has been in prison without trie] for 
her connection with the Black Consciousness 
Movement as well as her protective zeal forth® 
well-being of all the people of Soweto. Today 
she is President of the Block Consunxn’ 
Union. 

Her autobiography is quirky, breathless, 
haphazard, witty and deeply appealing. She 
can be almost comically mater-of-fact, as in her 
description of the dangers of the illicit brews- 
including skoklaan - of the township: .“The 
victims of mbamba soon developed swollen 
feet and end up with distended abdomens. 
More often than not, after that stage, they do 
not live long.” 

Mrs Kuzwayo's identification with the peo- 
ple of Soweto is complete. Whether she Is in- 
itiating sewing circles, or pit latrines, or up- 
braiding the Minister of Police for his treat- 
ment of black detainees, she is unquenchable. 
In Call Me Woman she provides a delightful 
self-portrait characterized by restless 
benevolence and undaunted humanity. 


the Third World of the peaceful resolution of 
internal conflicts. Subsequently, he saw 
Nlmeiri abrogate that agreement and plunge 
the country into another civil war. This is Just 
one among several of the author’s disappoint- 
ing experiences with the “multi-personality" of 
Nlmeiri- 

The book presents informative detail about 
the corruption and illegal dealings of Nimeiri’s 
later years. The question often ruised by out- 
siders has been how people like Khalid could 
have known all about such matters and yet 
stayed on for so long; and why they did not 
speak up when they were in power, when such 
criticism would haye seemed legitimate. But as 
the author repeatedly points out, there are two 
main problems; first, that Nlmeiri seemed to 
call upon individuals in the name of national 
duty, a challenge many educated and capable 
nationalists always found difficult to refuse; 
second, speaking up as an insider is not the 
same as speaking up as an outsider. As an 
insider, there are certain moral and institu- 
tional rules and obligations to observe. Critic- 
isms of certain actions are not acts. of opposi- 
tion, but Nimeiri regarded any Criticism as an 
act 9 #-, treason v He never forgave those who 
. criticized him or tried to stop him from taking a 
wrong {lecision or action. Many people stayed 


was gradually: spoiled^ not bnly by the people : 
r.Mpupd -lum; bht by iris pWirfmed; for riawer 

Mil no confidence in 
i: 1^8' vp 11 : h^rian titiationships pxcept as part 


time. But he also came to believe so much in 1 
the rightness of his own tnctics that he lost any • 1 
sense of the reality of the world around him- 
The incredible international deals into which 
he entered, up until his last days, many of 
which Khalid recounts and documonls quit* 
extensively, show how far Nlmeiri was ^pre- 
pared to go to mnintain Ills power. In the woro 
of one distinguished African expert: “He 
seemed to be prepared to consider all manner 
of wildly unrealistic multi-billion dollar pro- 
jects with foreign firms. The picture one gets 
from these transactions is that, so for M 
Nimoiri was concerned, (he resources of ux 
Sudan wore up for grabs to high bidding 
foreign entrepreneurs." • 

Afraid of the loss of power and wW . 
Nimelri was later driven into mad actions, Tk . 
Imposition of Sharia (Islamic) law on thowu®" 
try nnd the cruelty with which Its punishment 
were carried out are only proof of . 
own fright and his belief that he could haogj 
to power by crude force. His inherent bru 
Ity, which the author eloquently pwifj^ 
came more pronounced as his isolation 
the people he once thought loved him - 
crenslngly demonstrated that they " 

There- are many who will Judge 
book as an effort towards Ws ovj 1 
vindication. While there is some tiufhih.w?; 
readers should also find it a well-ddcume 
hlstoi 7 of his own tlmti.. In -eltncr - . 
posterity must find that It was right toSFr 
out forcefully/ frankly and co.uragti*®* 
against a tyrannical dictator. • :'_J 

Africa Review Jp85 (352pp. Saffron Wrideoj : ; 
World of information. Paperback, * 7 ' . : 
904439 45 3) contains business information) 
oyer 300 pages oil flfty-one African coun 
including up-to-date maps and cam , 
Burkina Faso, Malawi i~ advertisement , 

illustrations, preceded by seven 
articles. Contributors include Basil Da v -' 
Suzanne Cfonje.Kaye Whiteman, Jo ^ n . 

Berman arid several anonyinoUs.spccialt 81 * • 
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A mirage of mum 


David Leitch 

POLLY TOYNBEE 

Lost Children: The story of adopted children 
searching for their mothers 
199p. Hutchinson. £10.95. 

009 160440 0 

During her research for this in some ways 
controversial study of adoption since the pas- 
sing of the 1975 Children’s Act, Polly Toynbee 
Interviewed over forty adults who have been 
adopted and who are seeking or have found 
their natural parents. From among them she 
then chose eight subjects and now gives us their 
case histories which, she says, were the most 
"typical" - a word which takes one aback when 
confronted by the sadness as well as the com- 
pelling strangeness of these “lost children’s” 
lives. The stories are all highly dramatic, en- 
compassing moments of joyful reunion as well 
as the most chilling disappointments, not least 
for the only man in Ms Toynbee’s sample. With 
one exception, the searchers place an exces- 
sive, sometimes infuriating, weight on "gene- 
tic” links. They are all unsceptical, faithful to 
their childhood fantasies of a mother whom 
they would one day find, believing that a biolo- 
gical mother whom they have encountered 
only briefly in a past beyond memory is some- 
how more real (and more loving) than the 
familiar adoptive mother who has brought 
them up. 

Only one of Toynbee’s subjects, Georgina, 
daughter of the notorious Ruth Ellis, is de- 
scribed by her real name. Her story contains as 
shattering a collection of facts about a parent as 
any child could ever expect to confront. Geor- 
gina (who, exceptionally in these histories, 
does not believe in genetic inheritance) is 
generally out of step with the other searchers. 
Yet the woeful account of her upbringing, and 
die discovery that her mother was the last 
.. woman to be hanged for murder in Britain, 
underlined the cautionary point which is made 
less melodramatically in the other case histor- 
ies - Mum or Dad may turn out to be a 
monster. 

'‘Colette", a twenty-three-ycar-old com- 
munity nurse, discovers that her mother is a 
derelict alcoholic; “Cherry”, a twenty-flve- 
year-old married woman, places a small ad in a 
North London paper and acquires overnight a 
sot of disturbed, quarrelsome siblings who 
sponge cigarettes off her. But perhaps the most 
illuminating collision of fantasy and reality is 
the meeting between “Dorothy", a retired 
teacher, whose daughter, "Caroline", was con- 
ceived after a drunken night at n Mediterra- 
nean fesla, an event where she "lost every 
shred of decency and dignity ns a human 
being**. After the 1975 Children’s Act Dorothy 
Is terrified that she will be found, yet it is her 
°wn confused initiative that brings her 
together with her daughter. ‘'Caroline" has 
fantasized that her mother will be either "n 
Joan Collins vamp or an Irish waif nnd, as is 
wual in Toynbee's subjects’ dreams, there is 
some truth- "Dorothy" is, in fact, Irish. When 
theymeet, “Capline" is entranced by a senseof 


physical recognition - mother and daughter are 
struck by each other’s “long faces and beautiful 
feet", their mutual love of cats and, though on 
an unacknowledged level, a mutual taste for 
the bottle. But after the reunion comes the 
problem of sustaining a relationship between 
two people who have little in common except 
blood ties. To “Caroline”, mum becomes bor- 
ing. To “Dorothy” her daughter is “a kind of 
mirage, a simulation of a child she once had. 
There is nothing on wlilch to build a rela- 
tionship . . . . It has been a little tike losing her 
child all over again. " The account is a tribute to 
the author’s skill as an interviewer, though 
Toynbee was less successful with “Mrs . 
Barnes", “Caroline'”s affluent adoptive 
mother - “adopters”, as they are unattractively 
called, get noticeably less sympathy than 
“adoptees" throughout the book. 

Toynbee’s favourite metaphor, of an orphan 
as an “alien lamb” foisted in a new skin on to a 
mother ewe who would not accept it “without 
the deception”, is not sensitively chosen, but it 
has a certain crude force. And one understands 
its appositeness when one reads about “Mark 
and Greta”, a young couple who have spent 
five years with their names on the waiting-list 
of a Catholic adoption society. Every year 
20,000 couples compete for one of 2,000 
“healthy white babies under 12 months” 
annually available for adoption in Britain. Af- 
ter some equivocal counselling “Mark" and 
“Greta" are assigned “Wayne”, soon to be 
transmogrified into “Michael”. They then try 
to put their own stamp on the child, and 
simultaneously to obliterate links with his 
past which, in adult life, he might seek as 
a sign-post to a lost Identity. “Greta" is 
counselled to adopt a kind of self-deception 
as well as the child - while on the waiting- 
list, she is advised to pretend that she is 
pregnant and to imagine that she has suffered a 
miscarriage if application is turned down. If for 
some reason the adoption “doesn’t take" or the 
natural mother changes her mind within the 

threC-nioftth7rial'pirriorftbeirtnBlS:td7k)risfder 

"Wayne/Michael" as a cot death. 

Although the 1975. Children’s Act was de- 
signed to make adoption openly and publicly 
acknowledged it is still regarded, Ms Toynbee 
suggests, "as r kind of unconscious deception. 
The adopters are the ewes who might reject the 
child" unless allowed to pretend it is really 
their own. She suggests (hat a remedy for this 
might be “open adoption” or “custodianship", 
systems in wliich contact with the natural pa- 
rents is maintained, but she is less persuasive as 
an advocate than she has been as a reporter. It 
is us If her objectivity and rationality nre sud- 
denly out of place in the secret, ambivalent and 
intensely emotional terrain she has so skilfully 
portrayed. . 

Moments of Being, edited with an Introduction 
and notes by Jeanne Schulkind (230pp. 
Hogarth Press. £12.95. 0 7012 0616 0) is a col- 
lection of Virginia Woolfs autobiographical 
writing, much of it drawn from memories of 
childhood and adolescence. This second edi- 
tion (the first was published in 1976) contains 
twenty-seven pages of entirely new material . 



A detail from a photograph In Milton Rogovin'sThe Forgotten Ones (183pp. University of Washington Press . 
$35. paperback $19.95. 0295 961961). 

Straying affections 


Peter Clarke 

LADY OLWEN CAREY EVANS 
Lloyd George Was My Father: 

The autobiography of Lady Carey Evans as 

told to Mary Garner 

173pp. Llandysul: Gomer. £5.75. 

0863831125 

Lady Olwen Carey Evans is the only surviving 
child of David and Margaret Lloyd George. 
When she was born in 1892, her father had 
been MP for Carnarvon Boroughs for a mere 
two years. She makes it clear in this charming 
memoir how wistfully the family regretted the 
peremptory summons to London. “Life, cer- 
tainly for Mother and the children, would have 
been absolutely perfect if we could have spent 
all our days at Criccieth.’’ This is essentially a 
postlapsarian account of the first family of 
Wales. It has none of the bitterness of Richard 
Lloyd George’s book on his father which 
. . ^ated such ajsfft twenty-five years ago. The 
author's long-standing recognition that the ser- 
pent had entered the garden is, none the less, 
apparent from her pages. The relationship be- 
tween her parents is inevitably a focus of in- 
terest, and here she sets into a sane perspective 
a story which has lent itself to serisationatism 
ever since her brother’s revelations. 

That Lloyd George felt a deep and lifelong 
attachment to Margaret, his wife for over fifty 
years, is a fact too readily , overlooked' now- 
adays. True, he was not faithful to her and 
lived flagrantly with his mistress for more than 
half the time. Despite all this,. the marriage 
never really broke down and it may come as a 
surprise how often he was to be found in the 
house at Criccieth which Margaret maintained 
In later years and which is still in a sense his 
home. It was she who kept the Carnarvon 
Boroughs seat warm for him in his absences 
and he never contested it without her at his 
side, choosing to take his earldom after her 
death instead. 

As for the young Olwen, an outspoken child, 
she evidently sensed that her father’s affections 
sometimes strayed. There is a nice story of him ; 


showing the children a gift from his wife and 
teasing them by saying, "It was given to me by a 
lovely lady - guess who?" The nine-year-old 
girl asked, “Was it Mrs Timothy Davies?" and 
a provoking silence told the rest. It was Frances 
Stevenson, a decade Later, who more per- 
manently appropriated Lloyd George, becom- 
ing his "darling Pussy” and living with him at 
his other house at Churt during.the inter-war 
years. This became a stable triangular rela- 
tionship for which bigamy seems an appropri- 
ate term. 

It can hafoly be expected that Lady Olwen 
would depict Frances in a very favourable 
light. “To talk to she seemed meek and mild, 
but underneath she was as hard as nails." The 
family’s reluctance to acknowledge her child as 
a natural half-sister is reaffirmed. But the tone 
is not vindictive and there is a recognition that 
Pussy did not have nli the cream. “Frances had 
to wait on him like a servant, as I am sure she 
had to most of the time they were together, for 
Father was always one of the most demanding 

This comment, of course, says much about 
Lloyd George himself - a man who had been 
spoiled as a child and took it for granted that 
his family was there to indulge him. His 
■ brother \yiliiam, left in charge of the Indigent 
MP’s law practice, is given belated acknow- 
ledgement. If Lloyd George had simple tastes, 
it was, especially In later years, beoiuse he 
simply demanded the best. The photographs in 
this volume reinforce the image of a man,- dres- 
. sed fastidiously if often informally, who was 
pampered in his private life. 

The author candidly admits that "in some 
ways Father was tike a God to me, particularly 
in political matters”, and this is hardly the 
place to look for a searching critique of his 
career, Yet it throws light into some unex- 
pected corners and displays a firm grasp upon 
context and chronology. One anecdote is told 
of Sir William Harcourt Instead of his son 
Loulou but such slips are rare. These memoirs 
are “as told to Mary Garrei”, a. Journalist 
working in Criccieth, and she has dona a real 
• service in recording so faithfully the fascinating 
stoTy which Lady. Olwen has to tell. 


iHard Choices . 1 

How Women Decide About Work, Career, and 
-.Motherhood ; 1 

KATHLEEN GERSON 

now do women choose between work and family :■ 
commitments ? Anti what are the causes, limits, and 
’ ^consequences of the ‘subtle revolution" in. women’s 
. 'Choices over the last two decades ? To answer these 
‘;H u !^fons, Professor Gersdn analyses the experience ota 
selected group of middlerctass and working- , . 
-p® Women; all from the generation whowe re young 
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Russian Drama from its Beginnings to the 
AgeofPushkin ... 

SIMON KARLINSKY , t 

Until recently, the history, of Russian drama, particularly 
the peri.od preceding Pushkin and Gogol, hasbeen 
virtually unexplored. Early Russian drama before 
Pushkin wfis oftep dismissed by Russian anq foreign • 

scholars alike as mere imitations or feeble adaptations of 
French models. For more than a century and a half critical 
attention has been deflected from this period . 

Challenging these traditional notions, Simon Karlmsky 
offers us the first comprehensive survey of Russian drama 
prior to die nineteenth century. The reader is introduced 
to doieni ofplays; some famous and others relatively .• 
unknown, as Karlinsky reopens the entire field, - 

demonstrating the' talent of some playwrights heretofore 
considered horiedties arid questioning the reputation of 
other* more -famous writers, The full variety of . 
prerdmariric and prerealistic Rijutsjan .dramatic forms 
emerges from Karlinsky ’s exhaustive, accoum of . works 
; between 1 6 70 aiid'1820. 1 ; V * 

£32.50' Hardback ' 467p^ - 0-520^05237-4 
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Hunting In the Ancient World 
J. K. ANDERSON 

■HMBBHRKm 'This book has been needed 

for many years. Few other 
schola rs could s how such 
range in every kiriid of 
classical text and ancient, 
work of art, from the Bronze 
Age to the Late Antique ; 
and beyond texts a 
pragmatic knowledge of 
now thesejji^ 

. hiassive scholarship serenely under a beau tifu I text.” i • 

■ Efnily Vermefile 

.. £29.95 Hardback 200ppillu$. 0-520-05197-1 
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Posing people 


Celina Fox 

HUGO VICKERS 

Cecil Beaton: The authorized biography 
656pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £16.95. 
0297 78405 6 


Cecil Beaton was an entirely self-made man 
and in later years he occasionally stood back 
from himself and regarded his achievements 
with a certain satisfaction . After a party he had 
given at the Cafe Royal in 1958, he wrote in his 
diary, "The list was star-studded. Perhaps it 
represented a lifetime of social climbing. Any- 
way on paper it looked very impressive to me." 
But his goals were not those usually associated 
with bootstrap pulling. Although he was 
shrewd about money, it simply provided him 
with the means to attain the standard of living 
to which he aspired. He was intermittently se- 
rious about his metier , but the principal driving 
force, particularly in his early years, appears to 
have been a passionate desire for fame. He had 
the narcissism of an actor, a desire to be centre- 
stage and a lifelong addiction to the theatre 
which, as it was largely frustrated, caused him 
to seek other means of self-expression. 

Relying heavily on 145 volumes of Beaton's 
diaries, Hugo Vickers has plodded dutifully in 
his subject's wake. Beaton was brought up in 
the comfortable surroundings of middle-class 
Hampstead, and he adored the elaborate hats, 
the swishing skirts, the feathers, bows and, 
parasols of his Edwardian childhood; he was to 
recreate them later in his most effective stage 
designs. At Harrow and Cambridge, he- was 
never happier than when dressed up to play a 
woman's part on stage. Harold Acton re- 
viewed his appearance, in the ADC's produc- 
tion of Pirandello's Henry IV in 1924, as the 
Marche&a Matilda, exuding “a.Coty-perfumed 
atmosphere of Roman- Venetian society as we 
read of it in the novela of Ouida and Marion 
Crawford". 
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Three .tinges of Cecil Beaton’s retouching of a photographic portrait, with his working nous on stage two; tlw 


Tt is unclear how this "ghastly little tick" - as 
Beaton described himself, looking back - with 
no money or connections, little education and 
only a modest talent, Infiltrated the fashion- 
able world, and Vickers does not venture far 
enough from his subject to speculate. One mo- 
ment Beaton is being "treated like dirt" on the 
outside, envying such luminaries as Lady Di- 
ana Cooper and Lord Berners talking at the 
tops of their voices on a steamer to the Lido. A 
few pages later, he has been accepted and is 
designing for and participating in the best par- 
ties. Certainly his photography provided the 
passport; good manners and charm helped. In 
the aftermath of the First World War, the up- 
per classes were more than usually in need of 
jesters to distract them and Beaton possibly 
represented as much style and artiness as most 
of them could manage. They would not con- 
template buying a Matisse or a de. Chirico, but 
it was amusing to be photographed against a 
vaguely fauve backcloth or inside a glass dome, 
at least for the young and outri. For the rest, he 
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could conjure up family portraits and con- 
versation pieces in the ancestral mould, with 
backgrounds of colonnaded parklnnd pros- 
pects or rich interiors of giU und brocade. The 
labyrinthine network of social connection en- 
sured that eventually his efforts with vapid 
debutantes would lead hint to Ruritanian 
royalty. The photographs in the book arc 
tellingly chosen. A sequence (see above) illus- 
trates three stages in the retouching of a 
hapless dowager, who is thinned down to an 
impossible degree. Two pages further on, the 
surprisingly wasp-waisted Queen Mother 
poses cocooned in a haze of spangled net 
within a Fragonnrd-style bower. 

Yet Beaton, it transpires, never felt quite at 
ease with the aristocracy. And, as a young man 
he felt an outsider because of his homosexual- 
ity. Even allowing for the difficulty in discern- 
ing where an Englishman stops and a homosex- 
ual begins, it is quite puzzling to see why he felt 
so much of “a felon and an outcast", given the 
company he kept. But evidently until he was 
well into his twenties, he was quite naive about 
such matters. His whole nppcarancc was con- 
spicuously effeminate, yet he hated "fairies" 
collectively; they frightened and nauseated 
him, and he saw himself “vividly shadowed" in 
many of them. Vickers gives details of a num- 
ber of satisfactory affairs that Beaton hod with 
both men and women. But when he fell in love, 
he chose highly unsuitable targets. Peter 
Watson and Greta Garbo were more selfish 
than lie was, capable of maddeningly elusivu 
behaviour which caused him considerable 
pain. Looking back, he felt that he had not 
inspired real love at all, “a very pitiable lacQua , 
and that is the awful realization I must face". 

With the years, he gained somewhat iii gra vi- 
zor, considering himself to be a late developer 
learning from earlier mistakes. He was dis- 
missed from American Vogue in 1938 for a 
stupid lapse in taste (his frivolous border 
drawn for an article on New York Society con- 
tained the sentence* “Mr R. Andrew’s Ball at 
the El Morocco brought out all the damned 
kikes in .town”) and returned to England, 
according to the Vogue fashion editor, 
Madge Garland, “a serious man”. About this 
time he . said he was "sick to death of posing 
people round apple blossom”. But his career as 
a war photographer was never on the front line 
.and his approach relied more on calculated 
technique than emotional involvement. He 
was capable too of iftbme extremely fatuous 
sentiments; "It is the genliis of the Queen that 
. has caused the Palace to be bombed so ihat the 
East Ehdsfi should not feel they are alone in 
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to Istuly Windermere’s f un and The Second 
Mrs Tunqturuy, which added a much noedtd 
taste of glamorous extravagance to austerity 
London, it is as the designer of Gigi and My 
Hair Lady (hat he is probably best remem> 
bered. Vickers recounts the trials that Beaton 
suffered in their making, but is simply content 
to quote reviews rather than assessing his spe- 
cial contribution to the genre. r 

Vickers sees him as veering more towards 
artistic circles without providing much evi- 
dence to support this hypothesis. Frequently, 
the artistic and socially chic went hand in hand 
hut Deaton always seemed most thrilled by hfc 
social conquests. I Ic had a special affinity with 
royal iudics, hut was less impressed by their 
husbands. 1 1c counted us "another milestone- 
thc biggest yet perhaps in my social rise" the 
acceptance by the Queen Motherof a luncheon 
invitation at his house in Pelham Place. He 
rose from his sick-bed to have lunch with 
Princess Margaret: “It was perhaps the first 
cold I have cured by snobbery." But he new 
got on with Prince Philip and found Anftwy 
Armstrong- Jones “extremely nondescript, W 
cuii-cnmplcxioned, ratty and untidy". In the 
case of the latter, his judgment was warped bj 
professional jealousy mid the fact that Arm- 
strong- Jones was tiic nephew of his much mart 
versatile and original rival in the theatre 
ballet world, Oliver Mcssel. 

The pace of Beaton's sodnl life during the • 
1960s earned him the nickname "Rip-Van- 
With-It" from Cyril Connolly and even hh 
hithcito indefatigable biographer begins 10 . 
flag. When Benton receives his knighthood, 
Vickers is content to print in n list the med 
prestigious and least bunul telegrams. Indeed, 
throughout this lengthy book, he Indwt* 
names for the sake of dropping them. He hi* 
certainly interviewed many people who kn^ 
Benton, but their comments too Crcquendy 
rend like the transcript of n reverential tele- 
vision obituary on u 1 lolly wood star; bisllnwi , . 
prose docs little more thun stick the matot* 
together in chronological order. It offers no 
perspective und often reveals n sense olbW 
culled from women’s weeklies. Before 
Abdication crisis wc arc told, "Presently Cw 
was catapulted into tho middle of the 
cnduringly fascinating drums of the centuiL 
He seems unable to spot whoppers where? • 
coining directly from friends or 
through Benton’s diaries. Of die Hep® 
family we learn that during the war, ■ 
almost starved In their London flat 
Aiidley Street, which explained why Ajm*/ 
was so thin.” Even the 1960s acquire , 
unreality with Christopher Gibbs 
as "perhaps the most articulate WflWJ../., 
those mercurial times”. 1 • 

■ Vickers concludes with Vaciiotis byp*J^ .r-; 

Here was a man who by exploring pnd . n ^rff 1 
every talent he possessed (and even a tew he t . 
had acquired On Insight (and riot only 
Into th(* fundamental issues that have 
great artjsls through many ages. \ 

Whatever this insight was, it is not . rc '?ff*prf.’ 
the bobk-.- Cecil Beaton: The authorized 

pity lack? the critical apparatus 
Beatbn in Context as a P^otogwpber. a^sJ^ : 
writer or social figure,. let afone P roV _f r ll )^ 
damentol insights. Most unforgivably.^ ^ 
peels for those who knew him, it . lfl vv 4 ^ 
polish and the lightness of touch of j- 
least >Beatan was a master. ‘ * . • . . . y, 

- ; :l -'4- ' vi.,'4 \ v • ’ * ' *:'■ t ''if 
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Eric Korn 


The book-fair swarm Hrs come, coruscated 
briefly in the summer sky, and like the Leonids 
(Orionids? Phasmids? Caryatids? Instinctual 
ids?) has gone, leaving the gloom Styginner 
than before. What can I tell you about it? 
There was the person who looked at the 
one-volume, Jndia-paper, flame-resistant, 
easy-tearing Lord of the Rings, and asked 
“Isn’t there another, volume, Lord of the 
Flies?" There were persons who expressed a 
broad interest in late- Victorian folk-literature, 
but in fact just yearned for the little red 
story-book that they used to be read to out of 
from in the bath. And then there was the man 
who comprehensively squashed me, thus: 
"Have you any Peter Pan books?” “No. ’* “Any 
Shakespeare at all?” “No.” "Then have you 
8ny edition whatever of Gone with the Wind?" 
“No, but let me congratulate you on an 
exceptionally well-balanced wants-list.” “Oh, I 
could go on, but there doesn't seem to be much 
point, does there?” 


A piece I wrote about a conference on Humor 
brought me a ton of mail (I do love getting 
Letters, please don’t stop), from which I 
learn that Dale Lowdermilk, founder of NOT- 
SAFE, “the world's most sarcastic organiza- 
tion", has a serious purpose. He’s against 
over-regulation of people: gun-laws, seat-belt 
laws, stringent safety rules. He’s also an Air 
Traffic Controller. I don’t think that's funny at 
all. 


There’s no longer any possible doubt: the 
friends of INTERPAL are after me, led by 
Otto Evil, Live Otto Evil that is, Their 
mysterious graffiti ("Radar Boob!", "Dud 
Nun”, “Sanatas e morte: retro me, Satanas") 
appear on hoardings around me. scrawled in 
the dust of Tube-train windows, muttered over 
the Intercoms of taxis \ do not recall hailing. 
And by every post, it seems, I get notification 
of more and more outlandish achievements. 
Every time I say I’m going off palindromes, 
there is a universal shout of Oho or Aha or 
Heiotohotoleh. First there came, anonymous- 
ly and by a circuitous path, a play script. Only 
about eighty words of actual speech, but pages 
of stage directions, justification and critical 
apparatus; The truly dreadful thing about 
palindromes' Is that you know ho\v tbeV are 
going to end: <*In my beginning is ray end” asT. 
EUot , top p6et , did not mean to say in Not Ron, 
T. N. Rub So the moment tbe curtains rise and 
a character called THEOLOGIAN observes 
“Drat such a stressed dog!", you know, with a 
profound and horrible surety, that sooner or 
later, after several pages of tense dialectic 
(“Sin is Bad” remarks the theologian), with 
entraplc ineluctibllity, someone Isgoing to say 
“Godl Desserts . i ah> custard , . as the 
curtain falls. - 

Then there came a brief billet-doux from a 
man in Philadelphia with a natty tine in 
Hebrew Word-Squares (“the bee found In the 
hooey must be set afire and burnt”, unusually, 
lucid for the genre), and then a letter from a 
. person signing as Tohu W. Bohu , which I have 
icaiph to ; believe !is ah assumed name. Ms 
Bohu Is, ajas. one of an increasing number of 
. correspondents I cannot correspond with, a? 
they follow the North American etiquette of 
only giving the address on the envelope, and I 
. follow the British custom of opening my mail a( 
the breakfast table, and throwing the envelopes 
away with the kippersldns and fermenting 
, marmalade. As I also follow the British custom 
.of then doing nothing about my pi ail for at least 
a week, the address is by then trash -compacted 
or recycled; T. W. Bohu quotes at length from 
■■ Page’s Further Greek Epigrams, telling irte 
. fascinating stuff about the palindromic epi- 
grams of Nicodemus of Heraclea, the 1 isf^ 
psephiq ones of Leonides of Alexandria, and the, 
lipogra'mio Iliad of Nestor of Laranda, com- 
posed so that Book .1 Is alpha-less. Book 2 
v beta-free, Book 3 gamma-deficient, Book 4 
| has zero delta-content aqd so oil, The cream qf 
I : ..the jest , the cream of the nut of the jest, the jest 


and four, is alpha, beta, gumma, delta; so 
Book Gamma is agammic. Book Delta is 
disdelta'ed. Book Epsilon is Epsilon Minus 
(after Epsilon it gets too complicated to go 
into). 

Because each Greek letter has a numerical 
value, you can, if you are crazy enough, add up 
all the values of all the letters in each line: 
isopsephics are so constructed that each distich 
of a quatrain has the same value, which is what 
Leonides (“it is customary to spell his name 
incorrectly’' observes Page, no slouch at epi- 
grams himself) spent Iris time doing in Alexan- 
dria. Because of corruption, entropy and the 
passage of time (none of which excuses 
Geffcken, an earlier authority, for his “bad 
mistakes and shocking errors of judgment”), 
the sums don’t actually work out in the versions 
that have been handed down to us, though the 
maths can usually be made impeccable by 
fiddling with the spelling. (But not in 
A. P.6.322 where “the problem is so difficult 
that a suggestion of Stadtmuller may be 
pondered less impatiently than it would other- 
wise seem to deserve’’.} To make things easy 
on himself, Leonides bent the rules a little; for 
example, "correption is allowed at the bucolic 
diaeresis” (which some of us, who have set our 
faces against correption, man and boy, these 
twenty yefiars - that’s the bucolic diaeresis - 
are pretty unhappy about, I can tell you). 

Worse yet are Nicodemus’ protopalin- 
dromes, which simply read (and scan) forwards 
and backwards, word by won), instead of letter 
by letter, saying different things in each 
direction. Page is not fond of Nicodemus’ 
works (they're strictly not palindromes, but 
anastrephontics or antistrephontics or anacy- 
clics), and is particularly distressed by his use 
of the form possis for pdsis: “particularly 
irresponsible and offensive ... we may perhaps 
go so far as to say that we should be surprised 
and sorry to leam that Nicodemus lived in or 
anywhere near the time of Leonides of Alexan- 
dria”; it’s cranium-crunching stuff to try and 
assemble: 

Clever Nicodemus cares, who minds the twists and 

turns 

Poetic. Your Mutes strike (gong-Hkc) Heavens; 

good friend, 

Singing such refrain, lyric’s all-sweet abandon. 

Abandon, sweetie 1 , all lyrics. Refrain (from) 2 such 

singing, friend. 

Good heavens! Like, go on 3 strike, Muses! Your 

Poetic 

Turns and twists in the mind. Who cares, 

Nicodemus? 

Clever, n«7 4 

1 . “A word may bq elided in one dircotion but not In 
the other.” (Page)-. 

2. “Not wholly satisfactory in this context. ” (Ibid) 

3. “In reading backwards, word-groups of certain 
kinds count as single words.” (Ip) 

4. “Paragoglc nu may be present in one direction, 
absent in the other.” (Ditto) 

• Worse was to come. Worse came. Worse 
was Satire, Veritas by David L. Stephens of 
North Carolina, published by Word Ways 
(Monograph Series 1, 1980, n.p. but Califor- 
nia); and sent to me by the obliging David 
Sachs. Satire, Veritas , if Mr Stephens can be 
trusted, and who would doubt it, Is a palin- 
drome of 58,795 letters. It will be sufficient to 
quote from the non-palindromjc, explanatory, 
justificatory preface: 

These lines, were found on the desk of Giles Selig 
■.Hales, tbe young editor of, an avant-garde literary 
' joprtal, ready for. moling to his friend Eton . 
: Harrison. The letter 1 purports Mb' be' i sample of 
> . manujeripti from his dcslc , | ( . soiho of the writers ■ 

: • arc i . apparently , hot qitfte sane, 1 and some are 
: drunk, ., . Eva, Giles’ frenetic 

■ and bibulous friend, wrijesobscureverse, conducts''’ 
interviews With deceased (7) celebrities, and is 
obsessed with the idea that do* are taking over the 
.world . ... PV. : 

' , The. preface also Coritams an indicate medical 
? ote ? bou f t he ^.seapeo'f koro or' shook young 
(a curious- conditiop i of what'' might be de- 
. scribed ■ as extreme- local reticence which ' 
affects 

: Burroughs, Snr, has alsbt bCett piuch preoccu- 
pied), GiyeneUt^is.yoJiwill'nptbe surprised 

r to learn that tbetett . :..C r • , ... 

i : stTBl^cd h ^,4-it»adi notes, mou 'to Ms, 

saib 


century jotting-hook, and a slip of pa f 
out: it contained a musical palindrome 1 
invertible cation. And I have just read'fc 
jistrophysical trend-theory that the BigflaJk 
winding down not to the heat-death ofT 
universe, which 1 was quite looking forward to. 
but to a superdensc black hole engulC 
galaxies, which will implode in one g3 
eructation that sends lime spinning backward 
and the scattered atoms back to GNAB GIB 
Life is a palindrome, my friend, and I, ma ami 
in the middle. ' 


I owe Sotheby’s - nothing new about that as 
tile accounts department will be happy' (q 
confirm - I owe Sotheby’s, this time, m 
apology. In the matter of Mayakovsky's 
i Mir , 1 said it was eccentric, at least, tfi 
translate “Mir” as “universe” - in other 
meaning - when Tolstoy’s Voyna i Mir had 
established the sense for all time. But I bad 
forgotten (hat Tolstoy could tell, (bn 
Mayakovsky could tell, that before 191? 
anyone could tell, which meaning of Mir m 
meant. Until the post-Revolutionary refonnof 
the alphabet, they were spelt differently. 
Consequently, Mayakovsky, the contempor- 
ary reader, and Sotheby's estimable Slavistil 
knew what they were talking about, and Ira 
playing the role, approximately, of an Ill- 
informed Russian ninny who - after the G.B.S. 
fonetik alfaebet is introduced in 1997 - pontifi- 
cates ignorantly about the impossibility of 
distinguishing between a peace egg and a pew 
pudding, 


I was politely reminded of all this by scholarly 
David Thomson of Ontario, to whom I wort! 
have been still more grateful if lie had not thri 
chosen to tell me a great quantity oldisttstefol 
stuff about the Surrealist poet Khlebnikov, 
who could recite spontaneous j^indronw 
verse, each line, as well as the whole poem, 
draining palin ically. Not only could, but did ! 
have n friend who can chew her left ear, bntibe 
has the grace not to perform In public. 

Festschrift Albi Rosenthal, edited by Rudol 
Elvers (319pp. Tulzing: Schneider. DM 148.1 
7952 0432 1), pays tribute lo the scholarly 
specialist dealer in rare musical books ind 
manuscripts who, in businesses operating fold 
Oxford and London, has been so influentiili“ 
the development of private and institutional 
collections throughout the world. The artidj* 
include essays on the manuscripts and bft' 
liography of J. S. and G. P.‘ E. Buch ( MouiV 
Bcothovcn, Mendelssohn, Berlioz and Bril- 
ten, nnd more general matter includes a lwg 
essay by Professor G. V. R. Born, "The Effed 
of iho Scientific Environment In Britain ori 
Refugee Scholars from German and tb^ 
Effects on Science in Britnin”. 

.... 0.N- 




J : ..the jeat; the creainof the nut of the jest, the jest ' : 

If.' -’iqiff'cr^aii^tiia^.dip Oreelc fofoij^ two, thrije ' ^YestetdayT. bough|‘ «| 

r' : ': : ; 
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Letter 



'From Time 
Immemorial' 


Sir, - Bernard Lewis is at a loss to understand 
why his name has been invoked in the From 
Time Immemorial scandal (Letters, June 21). 
Permit me to refresh his memory. 

Professor Lewis is the second individual 
thanked on the acknowledgements page of 
From Time Immemorial, specifically for his 
"extended encouragement, introductions to 
invaluable contacts and sources, and generous 
sharing of his personal archival resources”, 
Joao Peters states that she was “especially 
appreciative” of his co-operation. Lewis now 
asserts that he afforded the author only “minor 
assistance ... in the early stages of her work”. I 
have no reason to doubt his word. But why did 
it take him so long to say as much publicly? 
Lewis knew as far back as June 1984 of the 
doubts about From Time Immemorial. I per- 
sonally forwarded to him all the relevant ma- 
terials. (My numerous efforts to contact him 
personally all proved unavailing; he never re- 
sponded.) If what he now tells TLS readers is 
true, he must surely have understood that his 
eminent name was being used to lend the dis- 
information effort a veneer of respectability. 
Yet, for reasons best known to himself, Lewis 
chose to remain silent for fully a year. 

The only “myth” I detect in this sordid affair 
is Joan Peters's (alleged) misrepresentation of 
Bernard Lewis’s involvement. That this myth 
"spread abroad”, Lewis has no one to blame 
but himself. 


NORMAN G. FINKELSTEIN. 

36 Bllwood Street, New York, New York 10040. 


Development Economics 


Sir, -Is it not a fact that all countries of the 
world, rich and poor alike, are dependent on 
agriculture - their own or some other coun- 
try’s? Where land resources and climates 
permit , Third World countries would generally 
pret^r ti) ^ permanently dependent on their 
own a^lcutthre rather than permanently de- 
pendent on, for Instance, North American 
agriculture, 

David Lehmann's objection (Letters, June 
7) lo “consigning the poor countries of the 
world to permanent dependence on agricul- 
ture” may not have been mennt in this sense, 
but the fact that the unqualified objection 
could be made illustrates how development 
theorists confuse both themselves nnd Third 
World policy-makers by taking emotionally 
charged stands for and against "industrializa- 
tion’’, 

The issue should not be whether to indus- 
trialize or not, but what Industries will most 
help a dountry to achieve its development 
8°ris. Where the primary trim is to provide n 
iwgc and poverty-stricken rural population 
with adequate subsistence, and not merely to 
MrYe the interests of tin 61ite group, those 
UKlustries should be given priority which 
contribute to increasing agricultural yields and 
to providing for their distribution. 

= Such industries have to be paid for - which Is 
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where poor countries get trapped. Industrial 
exports which do not reduce the supply of 
subsistence materials would be preferable as a 
means of earning foreign exchange to the 
export of cash crops. This is presumably 
Lehmann's point. 

A further confusion has to be avoided. This 
derives from the misunderstanding of the 
Industrial Revolution which Myrdal exposed. 
Ridiculous though it may seem, there is still a 
hangover from the belief that the employment 
opportunities offered by industrialization of 
any sort will somehow reduce rural population 
densities and even reduce the drain on rural 
resources. Behind this confusion lies the 
reluctance to face the issue of population 
control. Yet another myth foisted on us by 
development economists is that injection of 
capital into a rural economy will result in 
higher yields and higher incomes, irrespective 
either of factors of scale or of resource 
shortages. The standing example is provision 
of bank loans for peasants to purchase buffa- 
loes in areas where there is insufficient fodder 
for the existing stock. It is also, at last, on 
record that Green Revolution technology is 
not scale-neutral, which means that millions of 
peasant smallholders on the level of bare 
subsistence cannot raise the funds either to pay 
for fertilizers or to service loans. 

Industries which serve the consumerism of 
the high-income groups and their pursuit of 
Western styles of living tend to divert an 
unacceptably high proportion of the land’s 
yields from subsistence to commerce. Where 
this happens, it appears that priorities are 
skewed. This contention is illustrated by India, 
the tenth most industrialized country in the 
world, where around 400 millions of the 
population are reported to be undernourished, 
poorly clothed, badly housed and largely 
illiterate. On the other side of the tracks is the 
world of soft drinks, fashionable clothing, 
private cars and air-conditioners, besides 
image-building Asiads and computer electro- 


plot of Steven Spielberg's film. In neither the 
original nor the re-ediled “Special edition" 
version of the movie do the hero and heroine 
unite "in clandestine love”. What docs unite 
them is the way in which they both find 
themselves drawn, by a variety of means, 
towards the “secret" rendezvous place of un 
alien space-craft. The story does indeed chart 
their growing affection, but their relationship 
develops entirely within the context of this 
other-worldly obsession, and finds its only 
consummation in a chaste kiss - indeed, it is 
difficult to imagine when, in such a hectic and 
eventful adventure, they might, have found 
time for a spot of adultery as well. Finally, it is 
only Roy Neary (played by Richard Dreyfuss) 
who boards the mother-ship at the end of the 
film, white Gillian Gutier (Melinda Dillon) 
stays discreetly out of sight. There is no 
particular suggestion that she might accom- 
pany him, the less so since she has just been 
re-united with her infant son (“borrowed” by 
the aliens earlier in the film), the recovery of 
whom has been the main incentive for her 
actions. 

I can only conclude that Karl Miller cannot 
have watched the version of the film which was 
generally seen on television and cinematic 
release, but must have stumbled upon its 
slightly sleazier demonic double. 


GAIL-N1NA ANDERSON. 

25 Bayswater Road, Jesmond, Newcastle upon 
Tyne. 


Tound's Artists' 


Sir, - I’m afraid there were several factual 
errors in the review of our exhibition Pound's 
Artists, by Humphrey Carpenter (Commen- 
tary, June 28). 

First, Henri Gaudier-Brzeska’s portraits of 
the poet are in ink, not in charcoal - this is an 
important distinction. The techniques are very 
different and Gaudier’s use of the former can 
be seen to relate to Pound's interest in the 


There are only too many examples of men., ^ -"1^ ~ 

■who iWW lUtU i HinlHn ju U W 

selfish pleasures. If this is inexcusable in the t 'J e ® n Epstem s Rock Dnli and Pound s use 
individual, how much more so is it on the of the same title for Cantos 85-95 exists. More 

national level? To do it in the name of correctly, the title “Rock Drill was first used 
“industrial development” makes it no better. 

Which industries serve whose interests? 


SRI MADHAVA ASHISH. 

PO Mirtola, District Aimora, UUar Pradesh, India. 


'And Now to My Mother' 


Sir, - I was surprised by the letter from my I suggest Mr C 
sister, Lyndall Hopkinson (Contessa Passer- closely next time 
ini), which you published in your issue of July HILARY GREST 
12. 1 only hope that she soon manages to com- Kellie’s Yard, Ui 
plete her own memoir of our mother, Antonin ampton Sireel, Ca 
While, and look forward to reading it. I doubt 
if her estimate of our mother's character Will T 
differ in essence from my own. I clUlcoot 

Tho situation is a complicated one. Her book S j r _ May j flSS 
was commissioned (by Carmen Callil of str e e tcar named 

Chatto) some while after mine. As a result she 6trects 0 f New 

voluntarily gave up the opportunity to read and pj e|ds and 

comment on the manuscript of mine -» if she symbo j| c reasons 
had read it she could have pointed out- the «*q*|| e y ( 0 jj me ( 

alleged errors of detail to which she now draws actual transport 
attentiori . She arid Miss Callil did put pressure j s fbitnnal 

on me to delay the publication of my book till wrote A Streetca 
hers was ready, something which my publisher Th e eponymous 
*. was not willing to do. I am, however, sure that Des j re Florida, 
concent for my mother’s reputation and ' . 

nothing else has tnade ber write to you. GAGNA 


by Wyndham Lewis in a review (published in 
the New Statesman , April 1951) of D. D. 
Page's edition of Pound's letters. Third; the 
two works by Whistler are not drawings but 
etchings, and finally the date of the Wyndham 
Lewis portrait of Ezra Pound i6 1939, not 1938. 

I think you will agree that this is a rather high 
percentage of mistakes in a very short review- 
I suggest Mr Carpenter looks a little more 
closely next time. 


HILARY GRESTY 

Kellie’s Yard, University of Cambridge, North- 
ampton Street, Cambridge. 


Tennessee Williams 


Sir, - May I assure Frederic Raphael that a 
streetcar named Desire did indeed run in the 
streets of New Orleans (June 21)? Elysian 
Fields and Cemeteries, also mentioned for 
symbolic reasons in Blanche DuBols’s speech 
‘They. told me to take ... . ", were (and are) 
actual transport destinations as well. . 

It is fortunate that Tennessee Williams 
wrote A Streetcar. Named. Desire whari he did . 
The. eponymous vehicle became a bus named 


SUSAN CHITTY. ... 

Bow Cottage, West Hoathly, Weal Sussex. 


FRANK GAGNARD; 

.Times-Picayune Publishing Cot potation, 

. Howard Avenue,- New Orleans, Louisiana. - 


'Doubles' 


Sir, - In his review (July. 5) of Karl Miller's 
Doubles: Studies in- literary history David 
Bromwich quote? the following passage ns an 
example of the the author’s Ironic didacticism: 
“The movie : Close Encounters of the Third 
Kind conferred an American welcome on a 
craft from Outer Space, which Was boarded by . 
a man and woman who had united in clandes- 
tine love The movie says that adulterers may 
see God, and has proved vflry popular,; . 

Wittily didactic this may be, but the real 
irony of the situation is that, in order to make 
his point j M ilter Has wildly m jsremembered the 


Sir, - Frederic Raphael, reviewing Donald 
: , Spoto’s biography of Tennessee Williams 
(June 21), tells us that a library in St Louis 
j . ’ Stocked Lady Chattcriey’s Lover in 1926, 
I : *wheq nd London shelves would have carried a 
, copy”- This is scarcely surprising, since the- 
; . book was not published uritii July 1928. 


JOHN BYRNE. . ■ 

Bertram Rota Ltdi 30*31 Lang Acre. London WC2. 


peter Clark’s Die Transformation of Erigltsh 
Provincial . Towns 1600-1800, which ■ was re- 
viewed by F. M. L. Thompson in Our issue of 
lyfftteh 15, is published in paperback by Hutch- 
inson at£8.95 (0 09 154611 7). 1 , f ‘ : . : ; 


Allen & Unwin 


New Titles 


HISTORY 

Pride’s Purge 

Politics ana the 
Puritan Revolution 

David Underdown 


Available for the first time In 
paperback, Pride’s Purge Is a 
masterly account of the English 
Revolution written by one of the 
leading seventeenth-century 
historians. Using as a focus the 
'Purge' of Parliament by Colonel 
Thomas Pride In 1648, the author 
re-examines the politics of 
wider political society and 
developments at a local level. 
June 1985 
Paperback £9.95 

British Parliamentary 
Parties, 1742-1832 

From the Fall of 
Walpole to the First 
Reform Act 
B. W. Hill 

In this sequel to the widely 
acclaimed The Growth of Par- 
liamentary Parties 1689-1742, Dr 
Hill provides a clear analysis of 
pre-Reform British parties and a 
detailed description of the 
major political events. Together, 
thetwo books form the only con- 
tinuous history of pre-Reform 
political parties In Britain written 
in the twentieth century. 

July 1985 

k Hardback £18.00 
I Paperback £7.50 




LOCAL . . 

* &&VERNMENT 

Half a Century of 


Municipal Decline, 
1935-1985 


1935-1985 
Edited by Martin 


Louahlln, M. David 
Gelfand and Ken Y 


Gelfand and Ken Young ' 

Foreword by J. A. G. 

Griffith * 

Eleven nationally recognized . j 

experts In the field of local gov^ -■ I ;l> 
emment explain what has hap- . .. 'j- . 

pened over the last half-century ^ 

and how local government has : ; J i 
reached Its present, perhaps f 

fatally weakened, state. Politi- 
cal,, financial, economic and 1 

legal issues are all explored. . 

July 1985 
Hardback £17.50 

Paperback £6.95 i ! * 

EARTH SCIENCE ! I 

The Dark Side of hij 

the Earth 

Robert Muir Wood :;! is 

The first work to describe the : f 

extraordinary rich theatre of NH 

Investigations and battles that 
led tothe creation In the 1960s of ;; M-- 

. a science of the whole Earth. . j .$} 

The author has observed and 
explored the scientific revolu- 
flon, both from within and from ■ .y 

outside, as a geologist, i 

geophysicist and pelrologlst, -E 

but also as a writer arid historian 
of science. Fascinating reading '. L. r 

for Earth scientists and genergl HC; :■ j, |]H 
readers alike. 

. July 1985 • : = ,v."; 'E ' 

. -Hardback £11.95;-. ‘ ; |\ ( . 

Altan & Unwin (Publishers) Ltd., - 

PCf Box 18, Park Lane, , 

Hemel Hempstead, . }T 

Herts, HP2 4TE ti73i I 
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Gags for God 


Roy Porter 

PETER BARNES 
Red Noses 
Barbican Theatre 

"It’s not funny”, cries Father Flote , the hero of 
Peter Barnes’s tragi-pantomime, which is set in 
France at the height of the Black Death. What 
is not funny is, of course, the plague itself; but 
even les9 so is what it does to people through 
the blind, cruel desperation it induces. It 
throws up the Black Ravens, those who get rich 
off the pestilence by plundering the dead 
bodies. It produces the Flagellants, convinced 
that plague is God's way of telling man that 
mortification is true holiness. And it spawns a 
save-youT-skin cynicism among the powers- 
that-be. For a time this even leads the Pope and 
King to tolerate Flote’s scandalous anti-bubo 
charm: laughter. Foolery, it dawns on him in a 
divine illumination , is God's gift to mankind to 
destroy the plague and to free him from those 
other ghastly plagues that go along with it - 
war, pride, dominion, hate. 

And so, iiTFarrah’s powerful set, all smoke 
and crucifixes, and under Terry Hands's con- 
fident direction, Anthony Sher as the funster 
priest unfolds Barnes's version of Everyman. 
Saim, prophet, simpleton, Flote crusades 
against all who think evil is the answer to evil in 
this evil world. Gathering converts from 
among hard-bitten mercenaries and cynical 
priests who come to jeer but end up audition- 
ing for his troupe, his mission is to melt hatred 
with jokes, tumbling, dance and song. Gags for 
God: one-liners, will save the world. 

And it works. The pun proves mightier than 
the sword. Yet the moment of triumph is also 
the moment of defeat. The plague lifts. But 
normality returns: authority creeps out of its 
hole, and carnage, exploitation and betrayal 
resume their normal service. Popes and kings 
no longer have to put up with Flote and his 
players, who are crossbowed down. 


What really is no joke is the reason why 
Flote can now be liquidated. It is not (ns he at 
first lends himself to believe) because the Joker 
as Jesus is too dangerous, too subversive. The 
truth, he discovers, is far more desolate than 
that. The authorities have been using laughter 
as a diversion all along. Far from being a re- 
volutionary, perhaps the Holy Fool is merely a 
dupe. The laugh is on him. 

I have- summarized the story at length, be- 
cause there is little to Red Noses apart from its 
tale. It is a tale of two moralities, a Mystery 
that proposes redemption by wit, an innocent 
force bringing the motley mummers into com- 
munion. The holiness of art, a baptism of a new 
life of purity - can this be real, or is it just a 
conceit cherished by the joker while he is being 
co-opted into the state of betrayal 7 

This is brave matter for a play, and it is 
staged with a rhetorical flourish. But does it 
work? Certainly there are occasions when the 
fooling of the Red Noses is infectious and their 
laughter catching. There is an effective theat- 
rical moment when the world's-worst-stam- 
merer-tumed-stand-up-comic suddenly bursts 
into full-throated eloquence through the voice 
of his glove puppet. Barnes knows the powers 
of pathos. 

Yet a black comedy devil has got into him. 
He plays a cruel joke on his clowns: he lumbers 
them with ail the worst lines. Through comedy 
they are to regenerate the world; yet their gags 
would get any seaside rep hissed off the end of 
the pier (‘‘I've lost my virginity. I can never 
remember where I left it. Lucky I've still got 
the box it came in"). After a couple of hours of 
this and some amateur slapstick, our sym- 
pathies arc with the Pope and his crossbow- 
men. What made Mr Barnes do it? Why has he 
got such a soft spot for old com? If you believe 
that theatre saves, and that laughter is the true 
miracle, you need to create mirthful magic on 
the stage. In its absence, the comedy becomes 
tiresome, the message maudlin, tuid a full team 
of bravura perfprmRnces cannot gainsay the 
self-pronounced verdict: it's not funny. 


Open door see mountain 


Yeats's great vellum notebook 


Warwick. Gou ld 

' Sold at Sotheby’s on July 22 far £275,000 to 
Colin Franklin, Yeats’s vellum-bound folio, 
manuscript book, with its 3fj7 pages of heavily 
: rsyised drafts, contains his most important 

manuscripts from the period from November 
.23, 1930( to the end of the summer of 1933 . the 
years thatculminated in The Winding Stair and 
Other Poems and Wheels and Butterflies. 
Drafts of poems ; such as “Coolc Park and 
Ballylee, 1931”, “The Delphic Oracle upon 
Plotinus 1 ’, “The Seven Sages", "Crazy Jane 
talks with the Bishop" stand alongside the un- 
, published essay "The Death of Lady Gregory” 
(dated June 19, 1932), notes and revisions for 
; A Vision and some later essays, the introduc- 
;.tory essays for the Wheels and Butterflies plays, 
fragmentary lyrics such as “Youthful Inno- 
cence”, corrections not published in his life- 
, time to poems and plays, notes on the Irish 
censorship and politics, notes upon CoWley's 
rhymes, and a lecture, “Modem Ireland”. 

The contents have beep known in part -from 
the work of A‘. Norman, -Jetfatfes, Richafd 
EUmann and Curtis Bradford; much, however, 
_/ • remains ftp be done, . Few will ■ know ttfe 
. volume’s scope , as Bradford’s typed checklist 
: of contents flipped in) lacks a final page which 
' would have hated the contents bf the yolume’s 
last pages! , Drafts' of "Let images 6i basalt* 
black , Immovable" .and “Move upon Newton’s 
Town” are in these last pages, where i“ Meru" 
grows from a prose "theme”:,, 

: QyUizatiotf Is a dream, n series of illusions, which we 
disolvq [stej as we.die.of the truth. The aseptic frozen 
into [with ?J.thb ice berg [7] sits' naked in cpnfempja- 
lion he alqni of iivirig things possesses the (ruth. 

’ Such passages are invaluable. Drafted before ; 
the essay “The Holy! Mountain” arid indeed a 
.year before "Meru” itself was finished, this 
prose fragment Is one of the Synapses scholars < 
might have laboured tore-establish in account- 
ing for Yeats’s late thinking aboyt .wisdom. 1 
Another theme; is entitled “Wisdom” (flier 
working title for “ Vacillation’*); the emerging 


Peter Kemp 


Omnibus: The Salesman Goes to China 
BBC1 


poem is, however, “The Results of Thought” , 
but ‘‘Vacillation’’ is worked over (in some 
twenty-two pages) alongside the redrafting of 
his Frazerian play “The Resurrection”, refer- 
ences tp Adonis, Attis, Osiris , and notes from 
Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics. Fastidious always about “total" books, 
Yeats was increasingly committed to “total” 
manuscript volumes too, which could offer a 
permanent habitation to that “fibrous dark- 
ness" , that “matrix out of which everything has 
, come",. . 

The use of bound manuscript books was 
established early on, as the 1893 white vellum 
manuscript book shows. Working with Blake’s 
.manuscripts may have convinced 1 the young 
Yeats of the Value' of preserving roug(i work, 
and therefore of permanent form. He certainly 
-Wrote with regard for Blake’s “pent drawing- 
book” (since dismembered) of Dante designs. 
Curtis Bradford tells us that increasingly Yeats 
sought to preserve his manuscripts, but that it 
! was chance '‘more t han any other factor” which 
in fact “governed what was kept and what 
thrown' aw8y". Yet committal of manuscript 
i drafts to a bound book was itself an endorse- 
roehtof permanence: it offered, too,the“two- 
page Spread’’, 1 with Its opportunities for re- 
vision and over-writing. ■: v \ ' _'*•! ' ’ V 

Jhe visual Impact of this palimpsest is even 
more arresting thad accounts such as Brad- 
f ford's have suggested. Redraftings expand in ; 
; balloons : o|it ‘of cross- h atche d { vj gorously re- 
■; jected paS^ges. M Ypats mdyes batkwards 
i ;and Forwards through the bqdk, foit and away 
■ :frptn hU ea.rly- dxaff in quest of his pbipjiL Tjie 
.h?n(L frequently unreadable -eyep tohfrnself’ 
arid his wife 4’ seems to have moved /at gfoht 
speed, its script intended l$ss for anyone’s eliak;. 
-delation than tb “boat time” as the poet’s eaf 
listened/ 1 for the 'right combination” ■-? as, Jpri 
Stailwprthyi has said./he was "in fact thinking 
; oh pape r” . Oiily e venfo al . facsimile fepreduc- 
• • tjon and/trans'^iJdori (& Erdrnhnt and Jtfqoj-e-J 
/ a^mplishe d 'With ' Blake'S; Urdp 
'-.justice to this “ex ploded view” 6f Yeats’s rriind. ■ 
■in the. aet pif creation, r • - v ■ v.;*.} f/Y'-V 

t' K-- • \ 


Covering an impressive amount of ground - th 
from McCarthy’s America to present-day Pck- hr 
ing- The Salesman Goes to China unpacked an cu 
intriguing range of novelties. Samples of differ- f Q 

ing interpretations of Death of a Salesman's, or 
central figure, Willy Loman , were brought out s j t 

to advertise the richness of the play's texture Q t 
and its ability to stand up to the wear and tear re 
of social change. Film of Lee J. Cobb’s per- a r 
formance as Willy in the original 1949 produc- hi 
(ion displayed an unexpectedly sleek and sub- j n 
stantial salesman, well-tailored and well- de 
padded. Dustin Hoffman’s more recent va 

rendering - reedy-voiced and twitchy-limbed - 
seemed closer to the fagged-out feverishness of g r 

the character, as Miller, praising Hoffman's w | 
"nervosity", confirmed. From Hollywood th 

came a shabby period curiosity: made during tic 
the McCarthy era, the film scissored out refer- | a | 
ences deemed unAmerican, and cut Willy su 
down to a psychotic crazily at variance with a c j, 
model society. sn 

The most surprising slant given to t he play so th 

far, though, is that by the People’s Art Theatre f r , 

of Peking - whose production, directed by dr 
Miller, Omnibus devoted most of its time to de 
documenting. Inventive mergings of the East- lj\ 
ern and Western were everywhere apparent. 
Willy’s suil was cut from “the last piece of of 
Western material in China” by an aged tailor ap 
whose knowledge of Western fashions stopped nn 
short at the 1940s anyway. Faced with the mi 
problem of finding an American refrigerator of M 

the period, the company brought in an eighty- - be 
two-year-old master of papier-mdchi work, ur 
who constructed a perfect replica, so light it th 
could be lifted with one finger. t | ; 

Meticulous mntching-up was sought by the co 
translation, too. Done by the prodigiously ar 
gifted Ying Ruocheng - who also played Willy M 
Loman - it aimed to facilitate Miller’s direction pr 

by conforming as closely as possible in length ali 
and even sentence structure to his American ral 
text. Only Chinese idioms proved picturesque- pr 

ly remote from the play’s grey Brooklynese: t w 

“I'll put it to him straight" changed into “I will Sa 
tell him open door see mountain”, “I won’t f r{ 

Heavenly pursuits 


take the rap for cliix" became “I will not carry 
that charred cooking pot on my back". 7 

Enthrallingly informative about Chinese 
theatre ns well as Miller’s drama, the pro- 
gramme watched the company striving t 0 
break free of conventions like playing directly 
to the audience or bearing props to the front of 
the stage to show them off. Also, performere 
had to learn how to work themselves into un- 
customary modes of response. Ying Ruocheng 
found it difficult to play scenes where Willy 
only half attends to those speaking to him, 
since it’s considered discourteous to ignore 
other actors on stage. Baffled by Biffs mixed 
reaction to his father -simultaneously berating 
and enring for him - a young actor eventually 
hit upon a helpful analogy, remembering how, 
in the past, he had felt conflict when forced to 
denounce Deng Xiao Ping in public while pri- 
vately ndmiring him. 

Politics kept moving centre stage. The pro- 
gramme’s most gripping moments were those’ 
where actors spoke, with heroic geniality, of 
their experiences during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion: denunciations, house arrests, forced 
labour, colleagues tortured and driven to 
suicide. Admirably unembittered by the fero- 
cious fatuities they’d been subjected to, they 
smilingly recalled the compulsory descents to 
the basement to receive instructions on acting 
from the boilerman , or the way Madame Mao's 
dumbfounding dicta t, "Spoken drama is 
dead”, gouged uway a decade of their artistic 
lives. 

The company's willingness to tackle Death 
of a Salesman seemed further proof of their 
applause- worthy pluck Iness. As survivors of 
mass hysteria and savage social coercion, they 
might be thought ideally placed to appreciate 
Miller - the great dramatizer of the struggle 
between Individual integrity and social press- 
ure, the untiring portrayer of the witch-bunt, 
the purge, the pogrom, the vengeance of tile ‘ 
clan on deviants and dissenters. But while the 
concept of socinl oppression is one the Chinese 
are at home with, Ying Ruocheng observed, 
Miller's notion of individualism as something 
praiseworthy and not mere selfishness is very 
alien to them. Shrewdly surveying such cultu- 
ral gulfs and points of contact, this absorbing 
programme - spanning thirty-five years and 
two continents - wasn’t only about Death ofe 
Salesman \ it also provided, us it were, a view 
from the bridge. 1 


T. O. Treadwell 

TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
Sweet BJrd of Youth . 

Theatre Royal, Haymarket 

There is something of a Tennessee Williams 
boom on at the moment. Recent weeks have 
Seen an excellent production of The Glass 
Menagerie at Greenwich and. the publication 
here of Donald Spoto’s large-scale biography 
of the playwright, and now Harold Pinter’s 
glossy revival of Sweet Bird of Youth , first 
staged in 1959, has arrived in the West End. 

It isn’t easy to see what has attracted Pinter 
to this particular play: probably no author in 
the history of world drama niakes less use of 
the ^tiomic si\enc©than Tennessee Williams, 
and in Sy/e^t Bird of Youth he is at his most 
verbose. The play is crammed full of porten- 
tous themes, among them death and rebirth 
(the action takes place on Easter Day), fertility 
-jjfl" Sterility,. inimcenceiand rorruptfon, the 
.tragic passage of time, fop absence of God and 
racial bigbtiy in-the^eficari 5oiitt. To Carry 
ill fols-freight is iskiiig a lot of. arty plot, and 
; SWeet Bird ofYoutfi \&ts badlyriqdettheload. 
.. . The play tells the story ofrari ageing giro’s 
; returit to' thb; Mississippi, town' where he grew 
s up, ahd from, which: ^ fotreSttie the 

love'Of his inhoceftt youth; Chsnc^Wayrie (his 
! ^ ® ti. iiLame : U : mptbma- 

.!? ^^imifed^y TheFrindsss, a fadtag 

-•film Star; hiv.. I h r» fti n'. . _■ V.. .. 


Chnncc’s beloved. Chance represents youth, 
potency and lovo and thus challenges Finley, 
who is identified with age, impotence and hate 
- but Chance’s hair is thinning. Ills youth is 
gone and his innocence with it: the fortes of 
evil arc too powerful and lie is destroyed. 

The Princess is far more consciously in the 
grip of cormorant devouring Time, but she’s an 
artist and can therefore turn the trngedy of lost 
youth into triumph, at least for a while, though > 
how nil this relates to Chance’s doomed home- 
coming isn’t easy to say, and the issues 
further confused by the large number of other 
characters who wander Irrelevantly through 
the plot. 

v . It’s all high-camp nonsense, really, butSwfrL 
Bird of Youth undeniably provides a me** 
dramatically glamorous role for a middle-aged 
; actress. Lauren Bacall’s Princess has all the : 
. necessary charisma but misses Hie iron-ham 
egotism the part demands and the touch of 

■ self-mocking humour she brings to the cliaraci 
ter, though charming, is misplaced. Michael 
Beck effectively communicates the confhsi 011 
and vulnerability beneath Chance Wayn$ s 

sexiness,. .and even manages : to give sofli® 

plausibility to his final address to the audience 
-a considerable achievement. Beck’s perfbrm- 
, ance : provides the major pleasure of the 
. evening. : - 

Pinter's airy and brightlylit staging gives no: 
-sense of the steamy seediness of the Mississippi 
gulf-coast, and so conveys none of the clause 
, ttophobic miasma essential to the effect of the, 
. piece, tils production seems to have annea; 
• principally ‘for clarity, which they be no bj 

■ policy fqr n director as a general nile. hu 

which, in the cote of this fepioticaUy pvef-heatetJ 
play, jfa mistake. , , i-.* 
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JON W. FINSON and LARRY TODD (Editors) 

Mendelssohn and Schumann 

jg9pp. Durham, North Carolina: Duke 

University Press. $32.50 

0822305690 


Bom within seventeen months of one another 
and at different ends of Germany, Schumann 
and Mendelssohn converged on Leipzig as 
young men and for the decade 1835 to 1844 

were responsible for giving the city a musical 
lustre it had not possessed since the great days 
of Bach's reign at St Thomas’s. 

Schumann was the first to arrive, in 1828. 
When Mendelssohn made his appearance con- 
ducting the Gewandhaus Orchestra in three of 
his own overtures, and amazing all beholders 
by doing so from a rostrum wielding a baton, 
Schumann was so impressed that he was willing 
to bury (briefly) the hatchet he had newly 
sharpened so as to assault his critical rivals. 
G. W. Fink, Rochlitz's unworthy successor on 
the mighty AUgemeine musikalische Zeitung, 
approved this novel method of direction; and 
Schumann, whose Neue Zeltschrift ftlr Musik 
was intended as a counter to the despised 
“Knif” and all his works, joined in the wel- 
come. Mendelssohn was promptly made a 
member of Schumann's fictional Davidsbund, 
even if there was perhaps a tang of satire in his 
name, “F. Mentis". 

The present book of essays celebrates a rela- 
tionship that was by no means unclouded but in 
which each recognized the stature of the other. 
As Leon Plantinga records, in one of the best 
contributions, Schumann was as quick to put 
his finger on Mendelssohn’s gifts - which im- 
mediately dazzled a wide and grateful audience 
- as he was to voice certain anxieties. A 
pioneering Romantic, Schumann was worried 
about Mendelssohn's dependence upon earlier 


models, chiefly Bach, Gluck and Beethoven; 
and he found Mendelssohn’s abilities often 
more impressive than his actual compositions. 
Not surprisingly, it was the Scottish Sym- 
phony, Mendelssohn’s most Romantic and in 
some ways most Schumannesque, that the 
critic Schumann found his most important; 
though even here, the music is considered too 
filled with “well-mannered grace”, especially 
when set (rather unfairly) beside Schubert’s 
Great C major Symphony. 

For all the verve and intelligence of his criti- 
cisms, Schumann was writing partly to his own 
theory of history and partly by reference to his 
own creative needs, as composer-critics are 
bound to do - Weber before him, Berlioz 
across the frontier in Paris, Wagner waiting in 
the wings. Nevertheless, his assessment of 
Mendelssohn remains both penetrating and 
fair; and Mendelssohn, though capable of 
fiercer outbursts of rage than his amiable reputa- 
tion would suggest, seems to have accepted 
comment with a good grace. Certainly he did 
much, in his position as conductor of the 
Gewandhaus. to further Schumann’s cause. It 
is a mild irony that the same Great C major 
Symphony was first given in the city by Men- 
delssohn at Schumann's urging; publication by 
Breitkopf and Hgrtel swiftly followed. Men- 
delssohn also conducted Schumann's first two 
symphonies, lavishing much care on their pre- 
paration; and he tried to secure publication of 
Parodies und die Peri and to get Schumann a 
teaching post at the Conservatory. 

Despite these warily cordial exchanges, the 
two were creatively at some distance from each 
other; and most of the essays here do not 
attempt to show otherwise. However, there is 
much interesting material gathered together. 
Some is of permanent musicological value. 
Rufus Hallmark, a scholar with a particular 
sensitivity to the creative processes revealed in 
the study of sketches, examines material from 
Schumann’s D minor Symphony; and 


Idealist exotica - 


Hugh Macdonald 


DOROTHY VEIN US HAGAN 

Fflidcn David 1810-1876: A composer and 

a cause 

239pp. New York: Syracuse University Press. 
081562321 6 ; 


It is brave of the Syracuse University Press to 
open their series Arts mid Ideas with an un- 
finished posthumous Bludy of a composer 
whose works are unknown to conceit halls and 
opera houses and whose name is missing from 
record catalogues and even, as far as I can 
rcoall. from Radio Times. Who has ever heard 
a note of Fdiicien David's music - except for 
somesongs which may have survived here and 
there and his once-celebrated Le Disert, re 
«ved by Butler University’s Romantic Music 
Festival in Indianapolis In 1969 nnd by David's 
home town Cadenct, in the Vaucluse, for the 
*ntenary in 19767 

■ Yet David was classed by Ren6 Dumesnil in 
assessment of . French Romantic music as 
jjjy-up to Berlioz, and Le ' Disert had 
. rf^ 1 a col aimed as a masterpiece by Berliok 
“™ elf at its premfore lit 1844. Its exotic 
f ?PP? a li with caravans, muezzins and the angu- 
intervals supposedly displayed by Arab 
made it a runaway success and gave 
, a ™ a leading position in the opera houses of 
?* Second Empire. He exploited his gift for 
““picturesque by setting Iris works in Brazil, 

; p^^busy New World,- in the Garden of 
1 ^0, even, although there was never much 
Of 'disguisipg the slenderness of his 
wttncai gifts and It would be difficult to assert a 

* revival of his works todav. 

wV 0 .thing's endear DaVid td historians, 

; ' Wver, One is the example he set to more 
^^ fomposers who foilpwed in his steps: 
; , Christ ,' Bizet in Les 

• tfcperleS, Massenet in Le Rdi de La- 

\ j” 1 ?’ ytheri, oil representing a taste prom- 

; - w ^ music of those generations for 

» omental pr middle-eastern colour. To 

: i^ ^wbfatMpect of David’s work Dorothy 
^•^n ^yB jnQ a ttention, sirtce she was 


Friedhelm Krumacber makes a useful inves- 
tigation of some of Mendelssohn’s late cham- 
ber music. The childhood manuscript books, in 
the Deutsche Stnatsbibliothek, have long been 
known to scholars: they are fascinating to work 
through, and contain material needing rescue 
for publication and even performance. The 
later MSS have been harder of access and much 
less studied. 

In a section called, for want of a better term, 
“Contextual Studies”, the essays include an 
account based on source work at that other 
great repository of Mendelssohniana, the Bod- 
leian Library: this is a survey of the corres- 
pondence addressed to Mendelssohn by his 
elder sister Fanny Hensel. Fanny deserves 
some attention, and the author of this essay, 
Marcia J. Citron, is one of the few who have 
taken her music seriously. Queen Victoria was 
another. She admired a song from Mendels- 
sohn's Op 9, only to be told by the rueful 
“composer" that it was really by his sister. Miss 
Citron’s account, from the so-called Green- 
Books Collection in Oxford, not only does jus- 
tice to Fanny but sheds light on some points to 
do with Felix, his relationship with his family 
and also matters such as the stages of a piece’s 
composition. Fanny’s comments have the in- 
telligent candour of a colleague as well as a 
sister. 

The other useful article in this section, by 
Ralph P. Locke, records Mendelssohn’s “col- 
lision” with the Saint-Simonians. A man of his 
poise in a world that seemed so nicely balanced 
to him may appear an unlikely candidate for 
membership of their well-intentioned but dis- 
tinctly hazy movement; but it had already 
attracted more predictable interest from Ber- 
lioz, Hal6vy and the young Liszt. As Locke 
shows, Mendelssohn was persuaded from ini- 
tial irritation into taking the brotherhood 
seriously, before rejecting it with a vehemence 
that suggests disturbance by it at some level. 

The editors themselves bring up the rear 


absorbed throughout her life by the other dis- 
tinction of bis career, his commitment to the 
Saint-Simonian movement which he never re- 
nounced, and by the paFt which music can play 
in an idealist social movement of this type. 

David was sucked into Saint-Sitnonism on 
his arrival in Paris from the provinces in 1830. 
He joined the movement’s retreat to M6niJ- 
montant, where he composed hymns for their 
rituals, and was a member of the expedition to 
Egypt in 1832 where the devotees sought a new 
social order under the leadership of Pfcre 
Enfantin. It was the Egyptian trip which gave 
David the inspiration and the tunes for later 
successful works, but it is David’s lifelong de- 
pendence on Enfanlln’s sometimes crazy 
patronage that provides the focus of the book. 

What is Salnt-Slraonian music, after all? Can 
ideologies have musical style? The question is 
touched on at many points, but Dr Hagan too 
readily trips on the fallacy of arguing that 
David was a Saint-Simonian, David wrote 
music, therefore David’s music is Saint-Simo- 
nian. It is tempting simply to accept David's 
work, as ephemerally dependent on fashion- 
able Parisian taste and to recognize that politic- 
al movements rfequlre the plainest music if they 
■are to become popular. This David was able to 


supply, and the texts of some works, such as 
Christopher Columbus and La Perle de Brisil, 

... . n . T- r nlknit 


did perhaps reflect Enfantln’s ideas, albeit 
without much force. 

The book Is sadly incomplete in that David’s 
tastrtimental works (a string quartet, some 
trios, a nouiet for brass, four symphonies) are ' 
scarcely evpn mentioned, and the important', 
ten years before Le Disert are rapidly skipped 
over. An opening chapter (on social reform 
: movements in France) and a limp conclusion 
have been supplied.by pthers, and the musical 
examples, which do little to advocate David’s ; 
cause, have been selected by yet further hands 
to brighten the text. The style, it must be said, 
is discoliragingly opaque, and the author too 
willingly^ regards contemporary critics as holy, 
writ; perhaps aS an evasion of the task of really ’ 

. estimating ti\t ] worth of fcayid's work. lt is a 
' unique chapter of^UsicaL history, but not one ; 
in which the music itself can claim central ', 
■ importance... - . V ’ ' 1 - . • , 


Rupert Christiansen 


ELIZABETH FORBES 
Mario and GrlskA biography 
225pp, Goliancz. £14.95. 
0575036060 


with two essays on literary influences. Jon W. 
Finson suggests that Shakespeare was “every 
bit as important to Schumann” as he was to 
Berlioz, Nicolai, Weber, Mendelssohn and 
Verdi ("Weber” must be a slip for “Wagner”: 
Weber never wrote a Shakespeare opera, but 
Wagner did, and deeply admired Shake- 
speare). He traces the influence of Shake- 
speare on the German Romantics, typically 
a cautious and gradual process beside the sen- 
sational impact on French classical sensibilities 
in the 1820s. There are two little-known drafts 
for a “Sinfonia per il Hamlet" among Schu- 
mann's sketch-books; Finson cannot deter- 
mine what they were intended for, though 
he intriguingly raises the question of a sym- 
phony on the lines of Berlioz's Romeo and 
Juliet. Given the nature of Schumann's later 
Scenes from Faust, the suggestion is not im- 
possible. 

R. Larry Todd, who has already published a 
valuable study of The Hebrides, broadens that 
discussion to link Mendelssohn more specific- 
ally with O&sian. In doing so, he. somewhat 
strains the evidence. The undoubted enthu- 
siasm for the Ossian fakes which swept 
Europe's musicians as well as her writers held 
Mendelssohn in its grip, but it was more the 
actual experience of Scotland, imaginatively 
sensed through Ossian and no less through 
Scott, rather than specifically Ossianic refer- 
ences, that coloured Mendelssohn's music, 
Mendelssohn's overture influenced Gade’s 
Echoes of Ossian, but that does not prove that 
his own alternative title “Fingal's Cave" is 
more than generally evocative. 

Professor Todd is on more secure ground 
when he gives a valuable account of a late 
work, still unpublished. Oil Lena's Gloomy 
Heath , One of two surviving MSS is in the 
Bodleian, and it does indeed look worth a 
hearing. If Todd's level, articulate account of it 
leads to one, he will have added to his al- 
ready major efforts on Mendelssohn's behalf. 



The brief and melancholy history of opera’s 
efforts to drag itself out of the chains of patron- 
age and into the world of nineteenth-century 
entrepreneurship remains unwritten, although 
John Rosselli's recent monograph on The 
Opera Industry in Italy has shown how profit- 
ably the methods of economics hnd sociology 
can be appliecj.to the topic. Elizabeth Forbes's 
new biography of two of the major commercial 
commodities of the era treads more familiar 
ground - the life-stories of star personalities, 
their roles, foibles and rewards - and the per- 
spectives .are disappointingly- narrow. She does 
not offer, for instance, any real exploration of 
the way that the 1847 re-openihg ; of Cqvent 
Garden was financed and organized; qr of the 
effect of a suburban railway service 1 on the 
constitution bf a metropolitan audience: Such 
questions are central to discussion of how and 
why Mario and Qrisi were so successful. 

Forbes Is also reluctant to be 'drawq into any 
analysis of the vocaj styles of her subjects, 
preferring to! rely on the contemporary reports 
of Chorley, Cpx and Gautier father than risk- 
ing qonjeemres of her own. Amj. yet both 
Mario: and Grisi bridge some fascinating and 
complex developments in the repertory, about 
which, In performance terms, very little, i* ‘ 
Understood. Giulia Grisi began her Career 
under the mantle of Pasta -r they sang together 
in (he preml&re of Norma in 1831 - at a time 
when the great “soprano" voices characteristic- 
ally cultivated a strong downward extension ip 
the chest register hnd forced their' top at th$ 
expense, of secure.' intonation and a spioothly 
produced middle voice. G risi . howevei;, had ah 
evenness throughout a long range that allowed 
her to make foe jump from Rossini and Bellini 
to Meyerbeer and middle-period. Verdi . Mario 
began as a fenore di grazia , imitating Rubini 
• and his falsetto, but ended up in his mid-fifties. 


(with the help of unceasing consumption of 
best Havana tobacco) strong enough to negot- 
iate the elegance of Faust end Un batta in mas - 
efiera. 

None of this is a matter of freaks of physical 
endowment: a great voice is riot just a miracle 
of nature, but a phenomenon* trained and. 
shaped to particular musical ends. Forbes mar- 
shals all the relevant facts, without drawing any 
conclusions from them. A potentially interest- 
ing statement like “the public welcomed the 
larger, more powerful voices needed lo cope 
with the heavier orchestration of the French 
school exemplified by Meyerbeer" is left with- 
out qualification or explanation. 

As straight-faced narration, the book works 
much better. Forbes deals coolly with a lot of 
the areas sensationalized by Victorian journal- 
ists or avoided by pious family memorialists. 
We are given, for instance, a foil, account of 
Grisi's affair with Castlereagh's son and a 
sober one of her over-dramatized feud with 
Pdiiline. Viardot. Her central achievement - an 
impressively steady command of the early 
Italian dramatic repertory, lasting from 1830 to 
1860 - is exhaustively documented. 

Mario’s story is perhaps the more interesting 
of the two. Son of a Sardinian marchese, his 
liberal opinions embarrassed him out of the 
army. Spoilt, lazy and devastatingly hand- 
some, he found that singing earned him large 
sumq of money foT comparatively little effort 
. aqd so duly outraged his fartiily by taking to the 
stage. Iri 1839 he met the beautiful Grisi, 

1 already ap established prima donna, who had 
recently separated from a “porco infante” of a 
first husband. Subsequently he became her 
; .lifelong consort and regular stage partner, in a 
union which had for the Victorians something 
of the glamour of an. operatic Laurence Olivier 
1 and Vivien Leigh. 

Grisi was determined and energetic, a 
w&man capable -of considerable ruthlessness 
! when her own . interests . were - threatened; 
■ Mario was all charm and managed to pass 
: through life With the minimum of aggravation; 
In ,a profession noted for its telegrams and 
^riger, they ^present a rare stability: it is a pity 
foqt Elizabeth Forbes has not painted them 
mdte imaginutlvely. i ! 
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Christopher Reid 

PETER FULLER 

Images of God : The consolations of lost 
illusions 

320pp. Tigerstripe/Chatto and Windus. 
Paperback, £4.95. 

07011 2962 X 


Peter Puller writes with an energy and a forth- 
rightness rare among his colleagues in the busi- 
ness of art journalism. His pronouncements, 
whether one agrees with them or not, appear to 
be animated by the conviction that painting, 
sculpture and other forms of visual expression 
are supremely important activities requiring 
the most serious consideration, and this too 
distinguishes him from the ruck. He is n skilful 
and sometimes ferocious debater, with an im- 
pressive intellectual grounding, not only in 
aesthetic matters, but also in political theory 
and psychology, disciplines from which he has 
drawn many' of the insights that sustain his 
work. The magazines and periodicals that era- ' 
ploy him Bre given good value, and he is lucky 
for his part to have the generous space custo- 
marily made available to him by their editors. 

So, where other collections of reviews and 
occasional articles would probably end up 
looking like the attempted resuscitation of 
mayflies, the thirty-nine pieces by Peter Fuller 
in Images of God transcend their ephemeral 
origin and offer a substantial and coherent cri- * 
tique of the contemporary art scene. Even 
when his subjects are Ruskin and Morris, or 
Gaudier-Brzeska and Soutine, Fuller contrives 
to emphasize their present significance in a 
world where he sees little to commend. 

The utopian speculations of Ruskin and 
Morris, which Fuller does not accept without 
qualification, have none the less acted forma- 
lively on his own view of things. His repeated 
/anient for flic absence of n "shared symbolic 
order” of the kind that would nourish fruitful 
artistic endeavour, bringing together artist and 
public in an embrace that modernism, as he 
interprets it, with its factional and autistic ten- 
dencies, has done nothing to encourage, is Uto- 
pian in spirit. As a confessed non-Christian, 
Fuller looks back to a time when .the Church in 
; Europe provided just such an order; hnd- his. 
belief is that at certain periods, even when tjiat 
order was disintegrating, artipts supplied cori- 
solation for its loss in the form of work- whose 
"l purpose was' imaginatively to transfigure the 
• -world of visual experience and thereby reeon- 
cile humanity to it. Among other pieces in 
‘ Images of God, there, are discussions of land- 
scape painting, of the Neo-Romantic move- 
ment, and of Henry Moore's exemplary, if not 
. unassailable, achievement, that develop this 
theme illuminatingly. ‘ 

.. Fuller’s opinions spring primarily from poli* 

. tical and ethical considerations and many of his 



judgments can be explained only in this light. 
The blatant amorality of Francis Bacon’s 
career is the pretext for a laboriously baffled 
enquiry, whereas the overt moral seriousness 
of Rouault earns him high marks. Fuller also 
purports to admire John Piper, whose studies 
of ruins, for instance, appear to him “to sparkle 
with the promise of decorative redemption”, 
but this will hardly satisfy the person who reads 
Piper's "fluent lines, and jewel-like dashes of 
colour" as signs of glibness and a regrettable 
penchant for gaudy effect. Even more unper- 
suasive cases are made out for the solemn 
whimsies of Cecil Collins and the anatomically 
disastrous carvings of the sculptor Glynn Wil- 
liams. 

By contrast. Fuller is almost always exhilar- 
ating when he is on the attack, and many of the 
figures, artists and writers on art, at whom he 


takes pot-shots and side-swipes, unquestion- 
ably deserve the treatment they arc given. His 
taste for invective, however, cun lead him to 
merely spiteful utterance; and there is a telling 
instance when, in the throes of demolishing 
Graham Sutherland’s reputation, he dismisses 
the greater part of that painter’s work as "life- 
less, dead and unconvincing”. Lifeless and 
dead? Then it must be bad. 

No doubt there are many who would consid- 
er Fuller reactionary in his objectives, but lie 
has already met that rebuke by calling one of 
Ills more important essays “John Ruskin: A 
Radical Conservative", and another “William 
Morris: A Conservationist Radical". In the lat- 
ter, he states his opinion that “the importance 
of William Morris today lies in his radical aes- 
thetic conservatism”, a necessary corrective, it 
is suggested, to the extremist tendencies of 


• 






Reproduced from Marc Camille Chaimowicz’s Cafe du Rfive (Thames and Hudson. £12.95. 0 500 27392 8). 
the publication of which will coincide with the opening of his exhibition - Cafi 6 du R6vc: Paintings and 
Associated Artworks on September 17 at the Nigel Greenwood Gallery, 4 New Burlington Street. 
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The elastic age 



Slizi Gablik formance. 

• The 1970s were a 

CORINNE ROBINS . formation of art in 

The Pluralist Era: American art 1966-1981 unfixed, elastic. Sc 

246pp. Harper and Row. £18, from materials like 

0064384488 • paper towelling, flc 

“ " 1 4 lead, and ball-beari 

In The pluralist Era Corinne Robins docu- These impermaner 
ments the end of modernism and the beginning buted” or scattered, 

of the rise of pluralism. Mrs Robins begins with any schematic way . 

an, account of the growth of SoHo in New York . acts" included rollir 
as an important art centre, and follows It with ing, twisting, crui 
seven essays, on process and conceptual art, on chipping, splitting, 

artists 1 protest movements.of the 1970s - when ping. This was the p 

numerous coalition groups tried to improve made a drawing by t 

relations between artists and museums, and narrow track in 
feminist art programmes were instituted at Simonds buried Wit 
some universities - on earthworks and site then hod himself fill 

sculptures, pattern painting, supfer realism, ab- a symbolic birth. R< 
stract art after minimalism and, finally, an in- work from debris s 


Dreyfus to De Gaulle 

Politics and Society In France 1898-1969 

JAMES F McMiLLAN . . • - 

This is the fullest and most up-to-date survey of twentieth-century French ! 
history available in English, incorporating the findings and insightsof the 
latest research. It is organised within a conventional chronological 
framework and sustained by a narrative that focuses primarily on national 

SosriribeeW^ devetopmtote against aWklerKwl^land., . 

$Oonomlofo^3(^oUnd.-‘ 

: ISBN071 3 1.6407 7 ' papa? 286 pages'. £0.98 net " v ''V ■ .! '■ 


both left and right in politics. Aesthetic t, 
trcinism as cultivated by certain avant-Jfe 
artists and their supporters within the nm 
dariu world of galleries and museums is I 
wise to he deplored. The case of Andy Way 
is typical. “Warhol’s relinquishment of k 
agination," Fuller writes, “his collusion mi, 
the creatively sterile techniques of anonyms 
mass-production nnd contemporary advert 
ing, his refusal of aesthetic values, all rep* 
sc tiled the occlusion and eclipse of every thiiwl 
believed to be worthwhile about the pnxb 
lion of art." Expressed like this, Fuller’s am, 
at the major betrayal of art that he consider, 
have been engineered, suicidally, from whfalo 
the art world itself, is stirringly conveyed. 

Fuller may be reactionary to the extent th» 
he reacts without inhibition against nty 
strikes him as a pernicious stnlus quo.andtk 
seems to me an honourable quality, Heboftu 
intemperate and sometimes erratic in his jodg- 
ments, but the general thrust of his argumea 
should be heeded. It is probable that fiekas 
many enemies in positions of eminence ud 
power - enemies who dignify his cause. Win 
marks him as exceptional is that his remainsa 
moral voice in a world that tong ago submitted 
apathetically to nihilism and empty gesture.! 
only he were able to press his argument stop 
further nnd demonstrate the means by which 
“shared symbolic order” might be restored, h 
his preface to The Anathemata David Jones 
dcclurcd: “There have been cultare-phun 
when the maker nnd the society in which ht 
lived shared an enclosed and common bat- 
ground, where the terms of reference wt 
common to all. It would be an affectation's 
pretend thut such was our situation today* 
That point still needs to be answered. 


elusive essay on photography, video nnd per- 
formance. ... i 

The 1970s were an era which sow the trans- 
formation of art into something provisional, 
unfixed, elastic. Sculpture was being made 
from materials like felt, chalk, mineral oil, 
paper towelling, flour, poured rubber, liquid 
lead, and ball-bearings arranged on the floor. 
These impermanent materials were “distri- 
buted” or scattered, rather than constructed in 
any schematic way. Richard Serra’s list of “nrl 
. acts” included rolling, creasing, folding, bend- 
ing, twisting, crumpling, shaving, tearing, 
chipping, splitting, cutting, severing and drop- 
ping. This was the period when Mlclmol Heizcr 
made a drawing by using his motorcycle to cut a 
narrow track in the desert, mid Charles 
Simonds buried himself in a clay landscape; ho 
then hod himself filmed, emerging slowly, as in 
a symbolic birth. Robert Smithson was making 
work from debris slides, rock avalanches and 


lava flows ami Christo was wrapping con- 
iines. While Joseph Beuys spent a wed .»» 
Spring Street loft with h live coyote, VSo 
Wogmnn wus teaching his dog, Mon Rij.» 
spell. 

Occasional essays such as these lave ^ 
advantage of being accessible to ®c 
non-specialist, and Robins’s style isunjwW- 
tious and readable. But The Pluralist Ent* 
tributes little to the explication of recent w 
significant artistic trends. The author 
provide us with an overview, nor with any » 
toricnl or contextual analysis which 
us what (if anything) there vogues have toe® 
mon, or why certain ideas ure so wmpw# 
Instead the approach is 
earnest in Ur search for nnccdoto but Iwwj 
analysis. Too much of the text fwo w . 
series of brief biographies, mid what 
commentary there is has been enusW 1 ^ 
entirely from other writers. 


EDWARD 


The Nazi dictatorship 





Edward Arnold 
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Democracy and Empire 

Britain 1886-1914 . 

E J FEUCHT WANDER 

Although essentially a political history. Dr Feuchtwangert nccount jswu 
narrow cabinet, parliamentary, or olectoroJ history. Political eveclspiw^ 
the focus for a wider social, economic, and cultural context. 

ISBN07131 8161 2 cloth 41Bpages £26.00 not ' .£ 

ISBN07131 6^620 paper 4IBpayes £9.99nat . : 


Shalfozd-upon-AvonSoriBB, 2 

Narrative 

From Malory tp Motion Pictures 

Edited by JEREMY HAWTHORN with ten conlributqia " ? " 

This book is an examination of the techniques Involved in narw^_, 
telling of loles 1 . drawing onawide range of exampl^aandco 1 ^". 


£ 6 ’ 63 n 9 t 


’ISBN 07131 64166 paper 192 pages > £6.99 net' 
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An Introduction to Functional 
Grammer . 

■^Anew grammar of English designed to alioMr analysis 9^®^ 
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Benefits of economic theory 


Michael Upton 

amartyasen 

Resources, Values and Development 
547pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £25. 

0631 133429 

The first eleven papers in this splendid collec- 
tion, mostly written in 1966-75, deal with the 
surprising implications, for human well-being 
and for policy, of some standard issues in main- 
stream economic analysis: the response of 
workers to wages, and to the prospects from 
self-employment; differences between indi- 
vidual and societal savings plans; the proper 
prices to be used in costing alternative ways to 
build public-sector projects. The last nine 
papers, from 1979-83, deal with newer issues, 
on the borders between economics and phi- 
losophy: the ethics of income distribution; the 
relationship between availability of output, 

' legal entitlements to it, and the capability of 
turning entitlements into well-being; and the 
nature of transactions within families. Both 
groups of papers deal with “welfare econo- 
mics" - with the study of how, on alternative 
assumptions, different economic outcomes 
(and hence decisions leading to them) should 
be evaluated and ranked - but from two un- 
usual perspectives: Amartya Sen draws both 
on moral and political philosophy, and on the 
evidence of peasant behaviour in very poor 
countries. 

His prose is nearly always clear and witty. 
Several of the papers could be read by any 
intelligent person; even in the more technical 
ones, most of the mathematics is accessible to 
anyecobomist. But what is the use of Professor 
Sen's theorizing? Could, or should, it alter the 
behaviour of policy-makers? 

Sen shows that it is possible to move logically 
from perfectly sensible economic assumptions 
to some surprising findings. Three examples 
must suffice. First, if some members of a 
.pe a s a nt household emigrate, the remaining 
raemfieTsTf^Well dCi fen'bbpTttrfe^oyirtO- 
replace most of the emigrants’ “lost" farm out- 
put- especially if the State does not hold down 
the likely increases in its price. Second, savers 
- unless -each attaches a special relative valu- 
ation to his own consumption , that of his direct 
descendants and that of other people - will 
etch, in Isolation, decide to save less than each 
would wish to save if he could enforce a joint 
“rings plan; and altruism, in the absence of 
some enforceable social contract, will not re- 
vive this dilemma. Third, according to the 
different reasons why market wage-rates 
exceed peasants’ earnings on their own farms, 
identical policies in poor countries may 
have opposite effects on employment. Theory 
thus matters; it shows thnt some plausible poli- 
( e 8> to make food clienper, or to reduce 
public savings) can have unwonted and serious 
nde-effectsi 

. jJ® central message of these brilliant papers 
B mat many of these side-effects cast grove 
H°ubt on the economic reasoning which argues 
"private motivation [to the] public good 
! through tlje intermediary of the market". It is 
■ Who experience markets most directly 
who are the most sceptical of such reasoning. 

: ‘ olitl cians, even on the Right, believe it less 
mah bbsiness economists, and much less than 
general economists^ Its limitations are clearly 
i mposed in the chapter entitled TThe Profit 
' ■ the invisible hand piroduces 

| the, public good 1 ' 'only on “terribly demand- 
ing assumptions (eg, no econorpies of scale). 

: . aecond > it Is a very limited good, viz, efficient 
^ resources at some given income distribu- 
0 &I.it does hot nile out starvation, even if all 
[ ■; voteTX would settle for a bit less “efficiency” to 
< . 'Pj^t that . Third^ unswerving pursuit of self- 
j •' } ^t;“can be a serious impediment to en- 
i . .jyjjB me" and even to success within firms - 
\ I! within families. Fourth, none of 

i ■ ' nil? ;P r 9^ era * is 'purely theoretical. In the 
J i^ Wbrst famiije areas of Bangladesh' in 
.^•V"fh°Ugh fdod was unusually plentiful, 
■; ' .^‘^ffects : pushed down real wages, and 
P- :]J55P Jd people. Conversely, the triumphant 
t -k ? Asia, especially. South Korea, 
I. - w, fot.ihvieible hand but a State inter- 


interest is one of many important springs of 
human action. He is, however, denying that 
the injunction “leave it to the market” is a 
tolerable, or often even a consistent or com- 
prehensible, guide to economic policy. This 
denial is reasoned, not dogmatic, and his 
theoretical conclusions could often be backed 
up by much evidence. For example, private i 
rates of preference for present over future in- I 
come - even if unanimous - commonly diverge 
both from market rates on interest, and from 
the rates that would prevail if a “social con- 
tract" on savings quantities could be reached. 

The methods of benefit/cost analysis frequent- 
ly, and improperly, assume that other public 
goals - redistribution, employment, regional 
fairness, freer trading - are so adequately met 
by general public policy that individual pro- 
jects can ignore them and seek “efficiency" in 
isolation. Most fundamentally the analysis of 
an economy in “general equilibrium" tacitly 
assumes that the survival chances - and hence 
mobility in order to engage in new activity - of 
an economic agent are not greatly affected by 
his or her choice; this is not a true approxima- 
tion where extreme poverty greatly raises the 
risk of death from starvation. 

Thus Sen’s theoretical worries about market 
modes of economic analysis - while open, as 
we shall see, to sharp counter-attack - could 
often be supported empirically. His discus- 
sions, moreover, demonstrate the agreeable 
equation that wit plus rigour equals clarity. 
The wit is most consistently (and illuminating- 
ly) demonstrated in a dialogue between the 
Buddha and the Venerable Subhuti, born 
again as an economist, on the measurement of 
capital. The rigour is neither austere nor fright- 
ening, but becomes a particular virtue when it 
is used as here to separate the concepts that are 
often confused. The wit and rigour combine as 
clarity, in an anti-utilitarian parable that ex- 
plains why we so often disagree about the 
priority among moral claims on income - and 
why, even if we do agree our verdicts so often 
depend on how much we know about each 

. [three] boys are quarrelling? . . . Boy A plays 
the flute well and with great pleasure . . . Boy 
B ... has very few , . . other sources of plea- 
sure and is [much the least] happy . . . Boy C 
made the flute with his own labour”. 

Sometimes, however. Sen’s clarity is marred 
by an excessive charity. He destroys the doc- 
trine that poverty is a relative concept, for 
example, but his clear exposition of the relativ- 
ist case involves concessions that may enable 
relativists to persist in confusing poverty with 
inequality. Yet even this has a good outcome, 
for it leads him to develop a simple yet very 
important idea. We are rich or poor, he argues, 
not in goods; nor even in the utility we derive 
from goods (which can indeed be relative to 
other people’s utility), for a “grumbling rich 
man may well be less happy than a contented 
peasant, but he does have a higher standard of 
living”; but In the absolute capabilities that 
goods confer upon us. Such capabilities confer 
“freedom to do", which is the feal goal of 
economic life. Starvation is intolerable not so 
much because, in killing, it destroys "utility" (a 
desperate Ethiopian might echo Housman: 
“life, to be sure, is nothing much to lose") but 
because it destroys human capability. 

Thtre, Sen separates “the notion of a good 
(eg rice); that of a characteristic of a good (eg 
giving calories . . .); that of [capability] of a 
person (eg living without calorie deficiency); 
and that of utility (. . . pleasure or desire fulfil- 
ment from the functioning in question ...)". 
This is much more than , category-building. 
Economists are concerned with conversion 
efficiency; yet economics has scarcely ever ex- 
plored what choices might more efficiently 
convert goods into desirable characteristics, 
the latter into capabilities, and these in turn 
into utility. On the latter conversion. Sen ex- 
presses doubts: it smacks of teaching “the 
underdog . . . to bear the burden so Well that 
he- or she overlooks the burden itself" through 
a quietist tolerance of: Ibw capability, How- 
ever; improved conversions pf characteristics 

iqto capabiUdes are usually most desirable. IF 

undernourished people can learn td perform 
the sanie' physical or mental tasks* without 
added discomfort or risk, on fewer calories - 
for example, because of^ ^ Improved: timing .of 
Work or food - these people clearly benefit, 
since their food intake becomes more ade- 
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Queen of torments 


quate, which enhances their capabilities to 
choose new activities (and to fight disease, or 
even oppression). 

Similarly, it can be literally vital to improve 
the conversion of goods into 'characteristics. 
For hungry people, especially children, there 
are major gains if dietary energy, and to a 
lesser extent proteins and vitamins, are more 
readily absorbable from each unit of food 
eaten. Weaning foods, in root-crop cultures 
especially, often present major problems of 
bulk - the child is full of cellulose and fibre 
before it has had enough nourishment. If cassa- 
va or maize varieties were selected to improve 
the efficiency with which cooked weight iscon- 
verted into nutrients readily absorbable by in- 
itially undernourished weanlings, another link 
in Sen's chain of conversions, ■ that from 
goods to characteristics, would be strength- 
ened. In nutrition (and in shelter, transport, 
etc), as well as economics, this chain - from 
goods into characteristics into capability into 
utility -could help in building new and power- 
ful tools for research to enhance human life. 
So, perhaps, could decisions or incentives 
which led firms to produce outputs maximiz- 
ing, not profits, but the adequacy of entitle- 
ments to goods and thus to capabilities. 

A counter-attack on Sen's arguments might 
go as follows. Market economics is like a sea, in 
which all must swim. Most economies and most 
economists do so gladly, because it is the only 
sea we have. Sen identifies theoretical sharks - 
some familiar, some new - and shows how they 
can kill real people. But the problem is how to 
muzzle or avoid the sharks, consistent with 
market functioning. Sen would, instead, have 
us swim on dry land. 

Thus, on his model, firms are presumably to 
be switched from responding to market-deter- 
mined opportunities for profit, to constructing 
their activities so that the resulting legal en- 
titlements of workers and their families are 
adequate. And individual consumers' welfare 
is to be assessed, not by' the evidence of their 
utilites from different purchases as revealed by 
their choices in the market-place, but by the 
"capabilities” they enjoy from using the items 
-.purchased. But It is the market's costs and 
prices which create - as Sen’s approach falls to 
create - the reliable valuations that enable 
. firms to choose, in response to market incen- 
tives, what and how to produce -so as best to 
achieve their goals, mainly profits'. Similarly,' 
families with different preferences between 
, rice arid wheat, or food and clothing, can com- 
pare thelf own relative gains (utilities), from'. 


j. 


extra purchases of these items with market 
prices that reflect, albeit imperfectly, the rela- 
tive costs of production. 

Thus profitability - output costs minus input 
costs -provides a measure allowing firms, capi- 
talist or socialist, to decide what to make and 
how: to weight the relative values of their acti- 
vities and to select the highest-valued ones, in 
response to signals from consumer demands. 
Similarly, utility - the welfnre-gnin from a 
purchase, minus losses from foregoing the cash 
- provides a measure allowing families to 
weigh the relative values of their potential 
purchases, and to select the highest-valued. 
Production for adequate entitlements, or con- 
sumption for adequate capabilities, does not 
guide any except the very simplest firms or 
.consumers - eg, firms able only to convert 
unsupported effort into rice, on a fixed land 
surface, or consumers able only to use cash to 
buy rice. In less basic economies, the market 
model is indispensable. 

There, the entitlements-capabilities model 
cannot guide actions by firms or families. 
Hence there is no link between the use of the 
model by an outsider, to evaluate their contri- 
bution to welfare, and incentives to welfare- 
increasing actions by firms or households 
themselves. Probably, as Sen says, market 
economists have overstated the extent to which 
such n link is provided by price-signals, profit- 
seeking by firms, and utility-seeking by house- 
holds. He should help us to improve the linkage 
between decisions and right actions. But in- 
stead he implicitly asks us to operate without 
clear incentives or linkages at all: to move from 
production-for-profit and consumption-for- 
utility as measured in and mediated by mar- 
kets, to production to create adequate (but un- 
weighted) legal entitlements and consumption 
for enhanced (but unweighted) capabilities, all 
measured and mediated by nothing obvious. 

A counter-attack in these terms would be 
unduly complacent, but Sen may need to secure 
his flank against it, especially as regards 
incentives. He makes too sharp a distinction, 
for example, between "incentive arguments 
for inequality” and "arguments based on en- 
titlement or desert". If very poor people are 
enriched most effectively in the three to ten- 
year term by using public resources to make 
incentives (income gains) - for themselves or 
for others - conditional upon growing more 
cheap food, it is not obviously. “moral” to use 
up the resources to make direct income grants 
to the Very poor now. Analogously, if we 
accept that some children must have "access to 


Leslie Hannah ' 

JOHN SCOTT and CATHERINE GRIFF ’ 
Directors of Industry: The B^tish corporate 
network 1904-76 ' . 

226pp. Polity Press , 108 Cowley Road ; 
Oxford, 0X4 1 JF. £19.50.' 
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Elites have an irresistible fascination, and busi- 
ness elites have the added attraction of 
moneyed power. However, this bpok is Opt, as 
the title might suggest; a damning exposd of 
’ Eton-Educated directors iri City boardrooms, 
’.or a British sociologist’s gloss on { Dallas. 
Rathef , it focuses, originally and tightly, bn tjie 
quantifiable changes among the ’directors of 
the top fifty financial and trip 200 non-fiqancial 
. businesses in twentieth-century Britain, and 
,pHriicularly bn the links ' between : boards ftt 
threedqtes: 1904, 1938andl976>* . v . 

\ The . dangers of this kifjd'.bf study: are Weil 
known from the landscape of corpsds left by 
previous attempts to rendef thp raw data tract i: 
able to analysis. Links in pdrsbrirlel obvipUsiy . 
f enst. between the boards of, say , ICi and; of 
Barclays Bank and Commercial Union, but 
What. does that mean? jt may be because -BrijtV 
. ish industry Is in the tight grip of the money? 

: rtiotivated moguls of fjriartce capItalism..Or it 
may be •; the. result [of the decisions of spltj 
perpetuating oligarchies to offer undeserved 
sweeteners tojformer schoOlfellpws, On. the 
.other hand, business fundtipps may require 
such^fntbrTocfi to ipalntain | , r^jJeclabTy rfff- 

• • ; V:t 


television [in order] to follow the school prog- 
ramme" - ie, to create the same set of capabili- 
ties as other children obtain from less high-tech 
schooling - we create incentives for districts or 
nations to adopt TV-linked schooling, so that 
TV grants must be added unto them, and the 
society's resources for spreading simpler 
methods of education to all are reduced. 

The lack of a certain human capability, such 
us literacy or shelter, means absolute poverty. 
The costs of satisfying that capability - the 
commodities needed - are relative to climate, 
personal health and so oil. But incentives are 
morally relevant to how far it is sensible to go in 
this direction. Provide extra public services to 
allow for “transport, pollution effects [of] 
urbanization", and it is encouraged, the costs 
of provision are raised, and resources to allevi- 
ate poverty cut. Or follow the poverty relativ- 
ists in accepting that a person's requirements 
increase as a community's living-standards 
come to “require" linen sheets - or cars - and 
you create perverse incentives to chouse cost- 
lier ways of providing warmth or mobility, in 
the expectation of social provision. Capabili- 
ties to be warm and mobile are needed to avoid 
absolute poverty; the capability to meet such 
needs expensively, and the sense that doing so 
cheaply creates “shame" or loss of self-respect 
are the result of perverse incentives. 

Provided only that aggregate demand is 
managed sensibly (or is not a problem), shame 
should attach to waste, and self-respect to self- 
reliance. Of course, especially in poor 
societies, major redistribution iSj.a desirable 
object of moral and political concern and ac- 
tion. But, given the attainable degree of equal- 
ity, to assign some people or some targets (eg, 
urban housing) the resources allegedly needed 
to avoid “relative poverty" is to divert those 
resources, possibly away from helping to keep 
other people or other targets (eg, rural nutri- 
tion) above absolute poverty levels; and to 
encourage people to move where targets are 
more generously provided for, thereby in- 
creasing such diversion. The interaction be- 
tween resources, incentives and goal-fulfil- 
ment produces "market" results that under- 
mine Sen's admirable "non-market" moral 
aims. 

Nevertheless, Sen is here hacking his way 
through a conceptual and moral undergrowth 
that most market economists leave severely 
alone. The successive transformations from 
output - via characteristics of products, trade 
and availability, and entitlement - into capabi- 
lities and the “freedom to do”, may well sug- 


clent economic machine. Financial manage- 
ment skills may be in short supply, so that it is 
sensible for capital-intensive and financially 
orientated businesses to share their top de-, 
tisibn-wakera. A$ Japanese experience sug* 
gests, Iriterlocks falling short of full ownership 
and subordination within one enterprise may 
add to the efficiency with which the flow of 
economic activity In. a modem Industrial eco- 
nomy is. co-ordinated. Yet no studies of inter- 
locking directors in any country have gone 
satisfactorily beyond a description of the sufr 
face characteristics of the links, to develop a 
i ;^hViricWg theory of thelr ; : motivations and... 
; dbqsequEnCes. iTiis bookjs no exception, but it 1 
; Is a mdisiire of.ijjB sophistication that i^ferat-' 

'. <hes a good 1 d$al further? below' thei surfaeje: 

.. thanits predecessors.; •• : j • ' 

'The first step on tWs'path is: meticyloris ; 
.scholars bip and, f actual accuracy ! Thei? arc 
extreme pitfalls’ iri'sedldhg;. for the truth oh' 
•directorships and intercMr ppta te links,; but Ss 
Taras I cdn.spe; .iKe-authorshaVe slipped Jtitb: 
only one,' and thaf a pla^driable one . Theread?. 
er. wiil^rmpathiie wjthThejir suppositidn' thfittr 
i ,SirA|a^tdlr L Pil^lhetori wterejatedto die. fami- 
ly- owners of the ln|kihgtriqflrin -of which he,; 
Waaxtoairmap.Ye^^^ 

in H| s masterly studyof The Qiassmakers , therd' 

' ^nbcorinectiori, at least As far back as tBjsji 
thirteenth ' centuryvbetvveen • Sir .AlastaifV 
; breach r- the Pijkingtpas Reading- arid the-' 


'{ - St Helens. family,; .j . ;y l v, '' 

• * The se^d tpcfcin study ofintedpek^g 
directorates ori^Hifchym<$r ’ehtUer 'ritteiqpts j 

• hhVe foundered: iS one .-.Which* Scottand' Griff 

: iV* m'.-a. vvv- , i '*• : v^h 


gree of cohesiveness and density in the inter- 
corporate network. They present a complex 
and difficult, but precise nnd intelligent set of 
measures of interlocking, which the non- 
specialist would be well advised not to skip, for 
the terminology of the art cannot be grasped 
Intuitively and much of the later material is 
unfathomable if it is not mastered. The painful 
definitional excursus is, however, relieved by 
the authors’ genuine understanding of the his- 
torical background. 

The measures developed enable compari- 
sons between countries and periods to be made 
.. with some precision. It appears that in Britain 
; there was .ari increase in the degree of inter- 
• locking tif directorates Inthe early decades of 
: the twent|eth century, but that later such links 
, decliaed — largely, the authors suggest, be- 
Chhse they were less necessary when the eco- 
.. homy became, more concentrated. Interiock- 
ingtyas less prevalent than In the United States 
• at .the time of the Morgan "moriey trusts, arid 
:! evon.tqday^remainSsomewhatlesa centralized' 

; m “i; hum? European countries. 1 Thesft findr 
ings.starid qutj'but -the indicators developed 
'^Vcalmore Subtle changes .For example, net?. 

- Wrki based ip the rejglons-thriTeniiant group 

' >n Glasgow, the Chaihbbrlains iqRirrain^iam, 

I *®5* ^e.':^8frong-corine^ j n Newcastle 
: (hnlcs i which Incidentally lay at [be hfeart of the' 
, ‘pohtical.aqd cultural VitaHty of [hp EdwArdian 
v Shown to have-declined. * *. . 

mily 

- . ^,P^»^^the ; Quaker 



Kurt Schwitters's untitled sculpture (1923) Is 
reproduced from Kurt Schwitters by John ElderfrU 
(423pp with colour and black-and-white lllmtretiw 
Thames and Hudson. £30. 0500 23426 4) which wS 
be reviewed in theTLS later this year. 


gest a whole new range of possibilities forusiag 
economics, in conjunction with other disci- 
plines such as medicine and agronomy, to con- 
vert scarce resources more efficiently into hu- , 
man welfare. At levels above that of absolute : 
poverty, it will not be easy to define, copppt, 
evaluate and odd up the worth of peopte’ssoq«Jly 
desirable capabilities; nor even of those capa- 
bilities that the private buyer wants each pro 
duct to contribute to him - for they (unlike H 
contribution to what he perceives as his utlHij) 
are not reflected in the prices he U wilttoglo 
pay. Moreover, as I have suggested, market 
interaction may undermine the welfare targets 
Professor Sen seeks to meet. But these targets, , 
with their emphasis on the function of goods!* 
enlarging human capabilities, offer a new and 
promising wuy out of the tired debates between 
libertarians and utilitarians over inlcrvei- 
lionlsm. 


issues derives from their resourceful masdMof 
a complex set of information. Tlioir daiM* 
able them to shed new light on many of thti® 
issues and the book’s freshness comes from !■* 
empirical content rniher than from ne 
theoretical insights, ji ', 

A third objective of rosea rch In the fltjd ■ 

illuminate the significance of the 1^- . . 
scribed for economic efficiency! in tbri^j; 
and Griff are least successful. Much in currw , 
developments in the analysis of ; : 

cess Implies that neither Adam Smith* Tnwj : ,] 
ble hand" of the market nor Alfred 
"visible hand” of bureaucratic ^l 6rar jf?E.. ' 
fully explain it. Rather, a "third hand # : 
works and Interrelationships r 
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In 1874, Victor Hugo surveyed his century and 
announced that torture had ceased to exist. 
The wave, which had begun with Montaigne 
and Bayle, Voltaire and Beccaria, seemed to 
have swept torture from the statute book nnd 
the interrogation rooms of Europe. The aboli- 
tion of torture seemed to vindicate the Vic- 
torian belief that progress was a moral as well 
as s technological fact. 

A century later, torture is practised in over 
ninety countries, and not just where we find it 
easy to think of it - in Guatemala or Uganda - 
but in states which proclaim themselves the 
heirs of that Enlightenment tradition: Israel, 
France and Great Britain. One of the pieties 
about torture is that a heritage of civil liberties 
is sufficient to keep it out of a country's inter- 
rogation cells. The Amnesty reports on the 
occupied territories of the West Bank and 
Northern Ireland are proof to the contrary. 

Edward Peters, a medieval historian from 
the University of Pennsylvania, has written a 
masterful analyticalliistory of torture’s emerg- 
ence in Roman law, its insertion into the 
medieval law of proof, its gradual abolition 
after 1750, and its dreadful recrudescence in 
modem times. The book is an exemplary ap- 
plication of historical scholarship to an issue 


where emotions tend to run ahead of reason, 
and as such it is a worthy successor to another 
volume in the same series, Ernest Gellner’s 
Nations and Nationalism. Like John Langbein, 
with whose astringent and brilliant book 
Torture and the Law of Proof he is in dialogue 
throughout, Peters argues its indispensability 
to a Roman and medieval legal system in which 
‘‘the queen of proofs" - the personal confes- 
sion of the suspect - depended on the “queen 
of torments". Even in areas of Europe where 
torture was not part of the legal tradition, as in 
Scandinavia, the Low Countries and England, 
torture began to appear in the law in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries for those se- 
rious crimes - like treason and sedition- where 
only an extracted confession could provide the 
evidence to justify conviction and a capital 
execution. 

Unlike Langbein, Peters does not dismiss as 
a fairy-tale the historiography which attributes 
torture’s gradual disappearance after 1750 to 
Enlightenment humanitarianism, but he 
agrees with Langbein that the decisive change 
was not in the Europenn conscience but in the 
emergence of imprisonment and increased 
judicial discretion. These changes allowed 
judges to convict on lesser charges rather than 
having to rely on the forcible confession consi- 
dered necessary for conviction in a capital case. 
It was as standards of evidence changed, in 
other words, and as non-capital penalties came 
into being, that the queen of proofs and the 
queen of torments lost their place at the pinna- 
cle of Continental jurisprudence. If there was 
always less use of torture in English than in 
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measured connections - appeal “r 6 jL* '■ 
portant component., The authors make a . 

attempt to fit their, data, into this dew - , 
identify them with the causes of Bril w • 
nomic decline, but their attempt, is wSj . 
ihgi,;They also do less than' justice^ , ■ • 
such as the.!iricreasing professloqaU^^Mr: / 
boardtooms of City institutions and Ip ^ 
tion.of the ; battles of theT&>Qs be ^ w ^ n ' 
gentlemen and the players for ; 
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Cornelius Jansen, bishop of Ypres, read all the 
works of St Augustine ten times and the works 
on Grace twenty-nine times, and died from a 
dliease from the dust of old books, leaving 
behind him a vast Latin tome proclaiming the 
uncompromising doctrine of Predestination as 
against the Jesuit Molinos’s vnlidation of Free 
Will. In France, in 1643-4, Antoine Amauld 
defended Jansenius and nttneked the casuistry 
Md laxity of the Jesuits; from his controversies 
arose a confrontation and a “Jansenist’ 1 parly. 
To some extent, the party was an invention of 
; Jc Jesuits, a corral into which they herded 
averse opponents for convenient branding as 
joomy heretics. "The Jesuits have a phantom 
they call Jansenius upon whom they heap a 
“uuasnd insults”, wrote Mme de Sfivignd. 

Under oyrtical political pressures from the 
french government, and for self-aggrandlse- 
J“nt, the Papacy condemned propositions in 
; Jansenius which- word for word, St any rate - 
one could find there. Thus was created a 
f*uscnism pf allegiance to virild - supporters 
! 01 troth who accepted the condemnation' of 
i TWdestinariAn theology, but would -hot bow 
' beald on "the question of fact". Hence the 
Bull Unigepitus of 1713, conde- 
101 propositions in a Jansenist book of 
; ^dQn whlcii'fOt forty years bad been re* 

. J^od as ft masterpiece of piety - some prop- 
I. ^ons helng recbgnizablfc as the actual words 
i ^Scripture, Since the condemnation was 
, witti'twenty-tfour adjectives vaguely 

generaliy applicftble, t/nlgen/ftu was a 
| “Cafeh-22” tr ap to entangle Jari.senists: 

| J^tescnjnding censure, which was irrefutable 
f °f ltB inbuilt ambiguity; Appeals and 
Y^^d ftppeals to a General Council of: the 
the Bull followed, especially 
; , i .elergy pf thd diocese of Paris; The 
responded by backing up the 
\ autbotitles in inhibiting and vic- 

s ! S5 ^PP^lant priests. The lawyers of the 
i Paris; defended the persecuted' 

[i swell ,of support fpr them 


Continental law, it was not because the English 
were more sentimental but because English 
juries were able to send offenders to their 
deaths without requiring the confessions stipu- 
lated as necessary for conviction in Continental 
law. 

Hugo's statement that torture had ceased in 
Europe coincided, in fact, with its resurgence. 
Torture was one of the camp followers in the 
Great Powers’ blind march towards the First 
World War. The erosion of cosmopolitan in- 
ternationalism, the increasing use of spies, the 
growing importance of military intelligence, 
the virus of racial and national pride - each 
played a partin legitimizing the renewed use of 
torture. At the same time, the internal paci- 
fication of these societies - the growth of police 
forces and internal state security apparatuses - 
multiplied the parts of the state archipelago 
which could escape the scrutiny of press, par- 
liament and public opinion. After 1919, the 
rise of the totalitarian state in Italy, the Soviet 
Union and Nazi Germany completed the de- 
molition of the European consensus on tor- 
ture. 

Since the Second World War, the inter- 
national human rights movement has emerged, 
with Amnesty at its head. Now, at least, there 
is one place in the world where the screams 
from the cells can be heard. Yet torture con- 
tinues to pay: regimes which come to power 
through force of arms, and whose legitimacy 
does not repose on respect for the constitution 
- Greece, Chile, Argentina, Turkey - have 
found thattorture, indiscriminately applied for 
purposes of intimidation, can serve as a substi- 


Pfiris, son of a -prominent legal family, a 
Jansenist whose brief life had been a catalogue 
of astonishing self-denial and austerity, died, 
and was buried in the “Little Cemetery" , of the 
-na rish-Qf- Sai nt- M6dard.^MM , 

well attested; thousands of documents have 
come down to us giving the testimonies of wit- 
nesses, duly certified before hotaries - the 
Jansenists saw to that. 

Then, convulsions began around the tomb, 
and the cemetery became a resort for throngs 
of sightseers. To end the disorder - and the 
Jansenist propaganda -a royal edict closed the 
place . As everyone knows, a wit put up a verse; 

De par lo Roy defense a Dleu 
De fairc miracle en ce Ucul 

The mot of the philosophic abb & Terr as sod is 
less well remembered: "Ce que je trouve de 
plus plaisant, e’est aue Dieu ait obdl." In fact, 
the convulsions did not end, but took place 
henceforward in private houses, away from the 
scrutiny of the police. There were prophesy- 
ings and mystical utterances - some outpour- 
ings of genuine religious fervour, some re- 
sembling Voltairean conies or Kafka-esque 
dreams, some verging on the crapulous. The 
practice of secours to relax tensed muscles be- 
came an institution of pious torture, decorous- 
ly given and meekly and prayerfully welcomed. 
There were crucifixions; from _ 1758 to .1789, 
twenty cqnvulsionaries were regularly nailed • 
by the haiids and feet; one (Unusually), a mp, 
Frfere In'nocenty underwent the terrible pe- 
nitential exercise eighteen times within five 
months in 1765, 

The full story of these miracles of healing, 
then convulsions, is : given in well-chosen ex- 
tract from the original documents, accompa- 
nied by a learned commentary, in Catherine- 
; Laurence Maire’s new volume in the well- 
knqwn “Collection Archives" of Gallimard; 
Les Convulsionnctires de Samt-M6dard, Theye 
is no doubt at all this really did happen, phti in 
spite of the sado-masochistic uqdertoftes of 
some of. the events, all was taken seriously by 
; some seriously religious people; Thanks to the 1 . 

• records of numerous arrests by the police, We 
have sociological analyses of those concerned;: 
mostly women? , but numerous men as well, 
mostly 1 lower-middle-class? but ‘plenty of / 
lawyers' and roeii of substance, apd soqte np- 
. bl6s. So.it is impassible to say that these gpings- 
on were the doings of a lunatic fringe. . 

They were, -like ttie outbreak Of prophesying • 
arfiohg th? Protest’antsof the CAyennes,* reac- 
tion to per&ecution arid suppression; a popular 


tute for consent. Yet as these examples show, 
the obedience which torture purchases is fra- 
gile: three of the regimes which used torture to 
stay in power in the 1970s have been over-, 
thrown, and the fourth, General Pinochet’s, is 
poised on the brink of collapse. 

Liberal democracies have been provoked 
into torture in the 1970s by terrorism. The Red 
Brigades may have failed to force Italy down 
the road to the police state, but they did suc- 
ceed in provoking their captors into violations 
of civil rights and, in the case of the Padua 
police, into proven instances of torture. 
Europe can demonstrate its commitment to its 
Enlightenment heritage only by refusing to 
succumb to the temptation of strong feelings. 
Nothing awakens stronger or more dangerous 
feelings than terrorism. 

Peters also warns us against the lazy mis- 
anthropy which holds that we can no more 
abolish torture than we can abolish human 
cruelty. Thus an Argentinian trade unionist, 
interviewed by V. S. Naipaul, and cited by 
Peters, remarked at the height of the Argentin- 
ian decade of torture that because torture also 
meant “poverty and frustration”, those re- 
sponsible for these injustices deserved torture 
themselves; front this perspective - which fails 
to make elementary distinctions between tor- 
ture as an instrument of the state and human 
cruelty and injustice in general - the idea of an 
Argentina without torture was bound to seem 
utopian. As this exemplary exercise of histor- 
ical precision demonstrates, the abolition of 
torture is not utopian. We abolished it once; 
we can do it again, and this time for good. 


version of religious protest, all the more vehe- 
ment because most of the appellant clergy had 
been silenced. They took place against a back- 
ground of yearnings towards a lay and demo- 

some aspects of Jansenism, and were denied all 
natural outlets. 

No doubt there is much to be said, by way of 
explanation, from, the medical point of vjew. , 
Catherine-Laurence Maire does not venture to 
dte modern clinical works, but she publishes 
picturesque extracts from eighteenth and 
nineteenth-century medical texts which make 
strange reading.. Dr Philippa Hecquet, a 
Jansenist who deplored convulsionism, in 1733 
published bis nature list ne des convulsions, an 
account of the body as a hydraulic machine 
regulated by the movement of the fluids - in 
the case of women, easily thrownout of-gear by 
erotic imaginings causing uterine vapeurs 
histirlques. Dr Calmeil, of the asylum of 
Charenton, in 1845 devoted many pages to an 
explanation by inventing a new : name, 
“Thiomanie cxtato-corivulsivc”; Dr Charcot 
of the Salpfitriftre in 1872 rejected Hecquet's 
sexual explanation and described the beatings 
and cruelties of the secours as not inappropri- 
ate empirical treatment for hysteria. 


But even with the full apparatus of modern 
medical and psychological investigation, there 
can be no one formula of explanation. To be 
understood, the story has to be followed week 
JbX.R'Sttk detaJl empeshed. yvitji.fhe religious 
and political events or the French capital, and ■ ' 
to do this, it is indispensable to read B. Robert 
Krelser's Miracles, Convulsions and Ecclesias- 
tical Politics in Early Eighteenth-Century Paris 
(Princeton, 1978). This js a remarkable and 
learned study of the whole movement in the 
1730s and it has the iherit - as does Catherine- 
Laurepce Maire’s book - of taking the whole 
convulsionist movement seriously. It also initi- 
ates a discussion of the important question of 
the relevance of the Jansenist prodigies to the 
Enlightenment attack on the Christian mira- 
cles. The occurrences at _ Saint- Mddard were 
.better authenticated than the gospel stories, 
yet the Church held that they were fraudulent, 
or that, even If they weren't, they proved' 
nothing anyway. The leading Jansenist fhco- . 
logians saw the danger and repudiated convul- . 
sionism. In the end, we all do this. It is uncom- 
fortable to see what rebarbative forms genuine 
spirituality can take. We do not like mysticism 
when it begins to shade into madness, and 
when it does, we can tolerate it only when It 
remains cerebral. 


Aii urge more vital than sex. . . the impulse to create... 


ACTS OF WILL: 

The Life And Work of Otto Rank 

by E. James Lieberman f Mp. 

Once Sigmund Freud's favourite fttudent and 'foster son\ btlo Rank has for years remained a ' ■ ; 
figure of mystery.both' to his fellow professjonals.and lo.the reading publ ic. Accused of heresy 
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Drawing on : 

. ★ Rank’s unpubllsl)eddiar1esand correspondence, 

★ interviews wjthhis family/fofrrier patients andsludents • 

; Tir revealing new biaterialfroipPreud's Inner circle 

Liqberman has tirtfully documented ilhe provocative life and work of a hitherto neglected ... 
psychoanalytic pioneer. . . . ; s . 
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A. J. Youngson is one of the most original of 
modern Scottish historians. His masterpiece, 
The Making of Classical Edinburgh (1966), is 
an economic, social and architectural history of 
the New Town of Edinburgh, seen as the still 
living creation of Enlightenment civilization. 
But Youngson has had an equal interest in the 
other Scotland, the Highlands, whose ancient 
Gaelic civilization decayed and died just as that 
of classical Edinburgh rose and flourished. 
After the 'Forty- Five, which followed in 1973, 
is an innovative study of the economic impact 
on the Highlands of the failure of the Jacobite 
rising: in it Youngson combines sympathetic 
understanding of the Highlanders' plight with 
an unusual appreciation of the ideas and efforts 
of those who came in to improve the Highland 
economy. Now he has turned to the ’Forty* 
Five itself, with another original idea: The 
Prince and the Pretender presents the story of 
the rising in two separate versions, Hanoverian 
and Jacobite, as a general lesson in the un; 
avoidable partiality of historians. 

The subject is well chosen for the purpose. 
Scottish history is particularly prone to sharply 
contrasting treatments: as an issue for histo- 
rians to divide over, the ’Forty-Five is second 
only to Mary Queen of Scots. (In the preface to 
his previous book Youngson noted that ap- 
proximately three-fifths of the books concern- 
ing Scotland in a famous American university 
library are about Mary, the remaining two- 
fifths about Bonnie Prince Charlie.) Faced 
with volumes of bitter controversy over Mary. 
impartial Scottish historians from Hume to 
Gordon Donaldson have striven to achieve o 
more balanced judgment. Given similar divi- 
sion over the ’Forty-Five, Youngson ,• by con- 
trast, reheatses both sides’ stories anew, each 
in terms which remain within the proper 
bounds of scholarly history, and leaves the ba- 
lance to be. struck by the reader. . 

youngson does not, however, set the prob- 
lem in a specifically Scottish context. In his 
introduction, he deliberately generalizes. The 
hlstorian/he believes; is as subject as anjy to the 
. (principle that “all perception is selection” . It is 

• not simply that historians must select front 
what Is available in order to be coherent and 
retain the interest of the reader. But thehisto- 
rian will; inevitably select on the basis of his 

. or her owii personality and attitude to life. 
Oakeshottj Youbgson argues, is mistaken to 
believe that historians are properly interested 1 
hi .the past only for its own sake, and that a - 
"historical past” can be distinguished from the 
“practical past" which is subordinated, to pr^- ' 
sent concerns. On the contrary, there is no 
clear line dividing history from propaganda. 
The genuine historian does^ of course, try to 
avoid double standards in his use of evidence. 
But he may still colour bis Interpretation by a 
range of devices - choice Of emphasis, imputa- 
tion of motive, incidental characterization. In 
■ the end, the bad historian comes very close to 
:• the good propagandist. It is for the reader al- 
Svays to.beware.. . * 

Neither of Youfagson’s own. accounts of the . 
’Forty-Five is ever less than the work of- a 
genuine historian. Eschewing emotion, he; 
achieves difference by selection ahd emphasis: 
Jn the Hanoverian version the mistresses of 
■' JameS* the old Pretender, are, mentioned to 
. amount, for his unhappy marriage. But : they ate 
.djhitted from die Jacobite version , in. which 
, Jqmes ID & Vlij is simply dull and worthy. 
Egotism arid Seif-deluding vBiiity are the qdal- 

• itjes of the Y'oung Pretender emphasized in, the- 
■ . Hanoverian version; but in the Jacobite story; 

h the: Prince is charismatic and purposeful,' his 
s6lf*delusion explained by bis exile’s Upbring- 
ing andf inexperience of Britain.. ’ , ‘ i- ; 

/More, important than such nuances in chap- 
^cterizatioh are differences of perspective, The, 


pendent on French support. By contrast the 
Jacobite story begins with the martyrdom of 
Charles I: the motive forces of the rising are 
presented as Stuart loyalism and the martial 
values of the Highland clans. On the Hanove- 
rian account, the rebellion was “a desperate 
undertaking"; on the Jacobite, a noble 
tragedy. 

This form of presentation has obvious 
advantages. Different aspects of the ’Forty- 
Five arc brought into focus in each account, 
and readers are effectively invited to decide 
their relative importance for themselves. But 
there are drawbacks too. There is little ex- 
amination of the extent to which the Hanove- 
rian and Highland worlds had already inter- 
penetrated. The Jacobite story treats the High- 
landers as members of a traditional, non-com- 
mercial civilization; the Hanoverian notes that 
Cameron of Lochiel, a vital early supporter 
of the rebellion, was a keen, commercially 
minded exploiter of the resources of his lands. 
What is missing from both accounts is the re- 
cognition that critical tensions had been created 
before the ’Forty-Five precisely by the intru- 
sion of commercial values and practices into 
the Highland way of life. The point has recent- 
ly been emphasized by Bruce Lenman, but it 
was first explored long ago in the novels of 
Scott. 

Youngson’s accounts of the rising could 
probably have been adjusted to incorporate 
such interconnections. More fundamental, I 
think, is the danger that the two accounts may 
have excluded other perspectives. One of the 
puzzles of the ’Forty-Five is that it seems to 


have had so little impact on the Lowland Scots, 
except when they were actually at the mercy of 
the Jacobite army. Edinburgh lamely yielded 
when Charles occupied the city and proclaimed 
his authority; but within two weeks of the 
Prince’s departure for England the previous 
Scottish authorities had returned and resumed 
control. Youngson explains the Lowlanders’ 
behaviour straightforwardly in terms of the 
given allegiances. Hard-headed realism - nn 
eye for the spoils fcf patronage - and firm Pres- 
byterianism kept them Hanoverian most of the 
time; but a Intent Scottish nationalism and re- 
sentment of the Union opened them briefly to 
the appeal of the Stuarts. It is arguable, howev- 
er, that the Lowlanders did not simply moke a 
choice between the two opposed “sides"; they 
had a point of view of their own. 

For them the Union had not been designed 
"to bring Scotland under the control of Whig 
ministers in London”. Quite the contrary: the 
Lowland lairds and lawyers meant it to secure 
their release from over-mighty Scots magnates 
and interfering English ministers alike. In this 
they were mainly successful, administering 
eighteenth-century Scotland with a large mea- 
sure of autonomy, while leaving “politics" to 
distant Westminster. Without such relative 
autonomy and the self-confidence it bred, in- 
deed, the Scottish Enlightenment could not 
have flourished, classical Edinburgh could not 
have been built. There was of course a price to 
be paid: the Lowlanders had to deprive them- 
selves of the ability to construct political and 
military institutions to secure their relative in- 
dependence. They had no choice, therefore. 


but to yield before the Jncobite army, and m 
await deliverance by English troops. Butihev 
had every reason to remain indifferent \o2 
Jacobite cause, and to seek to diminish the 
English presence once the work of reansZ 
had been done. H n 


To have appreciated the Lowiandeis’ coin, 
of view, its strength and weakness, would C 
required going beyond the purely two^fej 
view of the ’Forty-Five. If Youngson has not 
done so, it is no dnubt partly because the Tor. 
ty-Five was an almost exclusively military 
rebellion, and the bnttlcs which must Gm* 
prominently in uny version of the story 
fought between two armies. But perhaps It h 
also because the two sides, the two viewpoints, 
have since become historical shibboleths. It jj 
just us with Mnry Queen of Scots, whose popu- 
lar association wills Bonnie Prince Charlie 
Youngson might have recalled. The polariza- 
tion of interpretations of the ’Forty-Five ba 
become so much a purt of Scottish historical 
culture that without a deliberate attempt to do 
so, even the genuine, professional historian 
will not escape its influence. To have taken 
account of the wny in which the division be- 
tween Hanoverian and Jacobite has been tins 
entrenched would not have narrowed the iig< 
nificance of Youngson’s study. His general les- 
son could have been enlarged, the partiaiilyof 
the historian being shown to be the product oi 
historical culture ns well as of individual prefer- 
cncc. The Scottish ctjgc to the book would ibeo 
have been that much sharper, laying bare the 
taste for simple polnrization which h as too 
often plagued the writing of Scottish history. 


Back to the normal naughtiness 


John Miller 


RONALD HUTTON 

The Restoration: A political and religious 
history of England and Wales 1658-1667 
371pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £17.50. 
0198226985 


It might seem strange to suggest that the period 
of the Restoration of Charles II has been 
unduly neglected by historians. It is true that 
the years 1658-60 seem chaotically confused: 
once the dominant figure of Oliver Crpmwell 
was. removed from the scene, unpopular 
regimes dependent on military force succeeded 
one aripther : with bewildering rapidity until, 
.early lif 1660,' the taciturn,: tobacco-chewing 
■ General Monck marched down from Scotland 
arid payed the way for the return of the Stuarts . 
The early years of Charles It’s reign, however, 
seem as familiar as any in the seventeenth cen- 
. turyi a time when courtly wit and frenetic self- 
indulgence contrasted starkly with the 
scourges of plague and fire, Thissetise of fami- 
liarity owes much to Pepys’s incomparable Di- 
ary \ iri addition, the air of gaiety, decadence 
(and general naughtiness has proved a strong 
aUraction.tO :“p6pultir" historians. 

More scholarly historiansi on the other 
hand, have shown only a limited interest in the 
period; For a long time it seemed that the great 
task facing historians of seventeenth-century 
England was to explain the Civil War. Surety, 
;/-it was argued ^ such a cataclysm must have been 


civil war, but most of those who opposed the 
king were horrified when their victory ended in 
the abolition of monarchy and the establish- 
ment of military rule. The Restoration could 
thus be seen as a return to a normality which 
most people wanted to last. If that was so, the 
restored monarchy could be seen, not ns an 
uninteresting appendix to more significant de- 
velopments, but as a viable regime, worthy of 
study in its own right. It might even have de- 
veloped into something like an absolute 
monarchy, a prospect regarded with less 
abhorrence by many present-day historians 
than by their Whigglsh predecessors, such ns 
Macaulay or Ogg. 

In many ways, Ronald Hutton’s book illus- 
trates these trends. He is a young historian who 
has moved from the 1640s Into the Restoration 
period, bringing.with him that awareness of the 
interaction of centre end localities which has 
recently done so much to enrich our under- 
standing of the mid-seventeenth century. His 
book is. massively researched. The jacket 
claims that he has “made use of nil the manu- 
script sources In central and county collections 
and most of those in civic and private hands": if 
this is an exaggeration, It is a pardonable one. 
The subjects covered range widely, from high 
politics to the persecution of Quakers, from 
precautions against plague to the products of 
the press, from civic festivities and public 
executions to naval administration. Hutton 
shows a commendable grasp of detail and 
weaves together the disparate elements in his- 
tory with considerable skill. His style is lively 


. r . .r • ' vwiimup4(iuiw aftiu, rais amu is lively 

'''^SS 9 & ^foresting, wkh many illuminating anec- 
Some -sort: . perhapi , poUtj^ and reborns, . . dotes arid foiling phases: thus Sir Henry Vane 
perhapseqonomic and^djt. And if the Causes is d^cHbed as ^ope of history’s most notable 
nmsl bave teeo.pnifoudd/’ so too must , the Samples of that perennial tvbe the radical 

■ upheavals, England (it was .ihfollecfoal 'firam a privilegeFfaraily”. More 
assumed) could never have . beqn the, same, erotically, W no less aptS Heselriee is 

■ nfcaln. Henr* ' tU* tw uintA*. '®P U y» nesem g e ,s 


- seyenfoent^eritury ;: Etogjand were Sought in erudition hnd readabllifo eSabHshS book 
.. the, period befbre.l^-qrtU thelafostS 649. 1 asmuch thebesta^ountof it! JSK/E™ * 
■ The Idkls V/eTe comparativelV riealdcted and ' fsir m iSffiL,-. . l ? - i t ra nges 


, To tliis conyictipri Was addpd h 
deep distaste for foe Restprat 
J worksfthis’iVas found ^mcing,! 


tenures. Perhaps more damaging than sud 
specific errors is a tendency to become loo 
immersed in detail, to n point where he seta 
unable to sec the wood for the trees. Too often 
the highly perceptive analytical points we 
placed in a wider context. Rarely, for example, 
does Hutton step back and consider Bile$ 
the churncter mid intentions of Charles, « 
Clarendon, or even the Duke of York. He lri« 
to assess Monck’s motivation, only to dedde 
rather arbitrarily that his main concern wa 
religion, although elsewhere he suggests iW 
Monck aimed to re-establish order In hj 
church and stale. He docs not syrtenuli»T 
discuss the .strengths and weaknesses of* 
restored monarchy, or the mentality 
lives of the members of the Cavalier PCfo 
ment. There are many thoughtful coouww 
scattered through the narrative, butheWj 
not draw them together or seek to . 

contradictions between them. He w* 
consider the court ns a centre of P^ llk * 
claims that a divided council was a 
when denling with Parliament, but .ono « 
argue that if was politically udvisable to m* 
variety of viewpoints represented at co|m 
on the council, so thut all could Mp 
influence government policy. ^ = 
Hutton mentions Hint political * . ■ 
emerged after 1660, but does not ^ 

1 ally define them. It is not that lie !* 
of wider analysis, us Is shown by •“ffy 
shor t chapter on “the roud to RMtonw™ 1 • 
once pnst 1660 he seems oVcrwbeinwP^ 
material and h is concluding chapter 
and vague. This starts by 
Duke of York had no “heirs” in 
two daughters, both of whoitl beca 
of England) and ends with sente ^, bj 
“one generation was being 
another and men who survived tn . - • jj 

often did so with very differed _ ^ ;a tf 
short, despite his scholarship, . 
intelligence, Hutton seems to f ...period, 
articulated overall interpretation or^ 

One reason may be that Ids Idfo* _ u^; B 
. .. . .. A _ Minn seems ( . 


une reason may oe .mm ~ ^azy: n 

latter part of Otarles’s. reign.Bre . ^^l,: 
cannot be easy fo assess a settlen^em ^ 

not very sure how It worked out, - 


i 


of British-Frenfch rivalry after tfie Glorious 
Revolution riotbis perspective, the rebellion is 
little more thart a'conspiracy jnspii^d by - 
pmlnlyjrishrJapqbiteexiles ? ' its suct*«|^ 


In Jfesrs . lias ' to: I: 


shortterm; . , uuttort.B^. 

' It would, iiowever. be 

his. book to. conclude on such a nnrtaJlt book, 

: This is, by, ahy standard ,• an u® 

full' of Insights and infortriatlo • upQI1 flii^ 

: modesHy of^dearfog the groun^^ ( ^ 
future historians tnay ft, 

In 'aiili - lltat hn llftfi takeO POSSO . rfijV 


future historians may 

; to ‘say that - he .has taken P^j^iajor 'fy 

ground himself pn<J con f^ r, ^ t cj.grt Engl 3 ^ 
Zm J- 1,1 U f Art nf later Stuart 
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All for the workers 


P. G. Chariton 

K. STEVEN VINCENT 

Pferrc-Joseph Proudhon and the Rise of French 
Republican Socialism 

320pp. Oxford University Press. £40. 
0195034129 


“Utopian, mutton-headed socialism”: Marx's 
contemptuous accusation against the early 
nineteenth-century French reformers from 
Saint-Simon and Fourier onwards has stuck, 
and unfortunately so in K. Steven Vincent’s 
view, for Dr Vincent holds that Marxist mis- 
representations have persisted even among 
non-Marxists and have clouded appreciation of 
the whole socialist tradition in France. In re- 
ality, he argues, this has remained distinctive 
down to Jaufos and Blum in our own century: 
less pragmatic than the British and less theor- 
etical than the German. Marxist hostility to- 


wards it mirrors “a fundamental divergence” in 
both theory and culture within Continental 
socialism - still persisting to this day, one may 
weH think, in the tensions between French 
Communists and Socialists. 

Proudhon provides Vincent with what he 
believes is a key example to illustrate this very 
wide underlying thesis. Though a friend of 
Proudhon from 1844 to 1846, Marx thereafter 
attacked him as an eccentric, impractical petit 
bourgeois . whose programme ignored the 
Hegelian dialectic of history and was in the end 
no more than a cautious palliative that would 
serve only to perpetuate bourgeois society. His 
“spiteful distortion” of Proudhon's thought has 
too often been accepted by historians since 
then, the author asserts, and his own study 
seeks to rescue it from both Marxist and other 
mistaken interpretations - notably those that 
label Proudhon as utopian, as a nationalist and 
antisemite, or as a neo-liberal. Vincent 
admits that such characterizations derive in 
part from the sheer volume of his writings and 


A poetaster in his place 


Norman Hampson 

MICHEL VOVELLE 

Thfodore Desorgues on La Disorganisation: 
Aix-Paris, 1763-1808 
285pp. Paris: Seuil. 99fr. 

2020086069 

In his introduction, Michel Vovelle describes 
his book as falling into the increasingly popular 
category of “l’itude des ’cas’”, as exemplified 
by the work of Carlo Ginzburg and Nathalie 
Zemon Davis’s Martin Guerre. The cas is a 
case-history that also illustrates a general trend 
or situation and the genre has its attractions but 
aborts inherent risks and limitations. It is an 
in n!a lion to virtuosity that allows disting- 
uishaHttatarlans to demonstrat^thdr-elcUl^n- 
finding evidence about the apparently un- 
knowable and to widen the conventional scope 
of historical enquiry by drawing on the re- 
sources of such disciplines as sociology and 
literary criticism. Vovelle docs this brilliantly. 
His success in uncovering evidence about very 
obscure people, his awareness of where to find 
information about such matters as the cultural 
life of Aix-en-Provence in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and his command of the historical back- 
ground to his hero’s career arc a demonstration 
of professionalism of the highest order. His 
conchislons, however, are more open to argu- 
ment and suggest some of the dangers implicit 
“» the genre. 

His subject is the deservedly forgotten poet 
who composed the words for the hymn to the 

■ Su Prenie Being, performed at Robespierre’s 
religious festival in 1794. The first third of the 
book, however, concerns the poet’s fnther. 
Jcan-Plerre Desorgues was the son of a village 
rotary who moved to Alx, where he practised 
m a barrister. Vovelle believes that, in late 
eighteenth-century France, opportunities for 
the advancement of middle-class people were 
contracting, and he cites Jean-Pierre as an ex- 
roiple of this. He may be right about France as 
a -whole ? but this particular demonstration is 
unconvincing. When he died hi 1784, Des- . 
wgues pire was one of the wealthiest men in 
A 1 *; be had acquired transmissible nobility for 
wa family and established bis elder son as con- 
jwfer d fo courdescomptes. Like most of us, he 

■ not, always get everything- he wanted, but 
or the.son of a village notary, this was not bad 
80in$. If it represented some sort of a closing of 
boors, things, niust have been pretty hectic 
^n they were open. Vovelle, however, de- 

, .•Wbes Jean-Pierre’s minor disappointments as 
Which is difficult to understand, unless 
. 18 referring fo. his death by falling from an 
window, ■" y . 

I^fr*** t0 Jepd-PieiTe’s son, Tlfoo- 
^o.was one of theraore successful pro- 
(.r^fof bplifting verges' for state occasions, 
?^|1794 qntil . the ’end of. the Directory, 
\^ l ® ; has virfoaljy nptliing fo go on, apprt 
toefoaeives.and an ambiguous 
Ahrawl between (he poet and one of 
^Mboufg. H^essays a Uforary analysis of 


'Theodore, was such a. dreadful 
;h .'isyyety difficult for anyone to 

; V • -i '!i. •. ; •' >' ; :■ *. . '■ K\ ' 


penetrate beyond the parade of sentiments 
appropriate to the occasions that were being 
celebrated. Vovelle makes the most of his very 
limited opportunities: Desorgues did have a 
curious admiration for Italy, as a perennial 
source of inspiration to France, even to the 
chauvinistic Grande Nation, but there is not 
much meat to be extracted from these singu- 
larly dry bones. To argue that Desorgues re- 
mained a defiant republican, because of his 
publication in 1799 of an anti-clerical panto- 
mime, the Pope and the Mufti, is perhaps going 
rather far. No one could have done more with 
this material than Vovelle, but it is not much. 

Desorgues, like Sade, was committed to 
Charenton. where he eventually died. The 
place was used both for the insane and for 
political prisoners, although mainly, if not 
~ wiro i iy, i, mf < riuj fuimm m <i m » uP Tf iw* " 1 
dore’s incarceration. The indefatigable Vo- 
velle provides us with a diagram to indicate the 
unnual rise and fall of investigations about 
candidates for release - whose relevance is not 
altogether obvious - but all his patience and 
ingenuity cannot explain why Desorgues was 
there. He quotes a nice story to the effect that 
he was arrested for declining a lemon ice, on 
the ground that “ii n’aimait pas I’dcorce”, but 
other traditions suggest that he had become 
genuinely insane. 

Vovelle Insists that “any study of individual 
cases acquires value and significance only 
when referred to a collective milieu”. His justi- 
fication to devoting so much effort to the dis- 
covery of the Desorgues family is therefore 
based on the belief that its experience was 
somehow exemplary. At the end of his book he 
argues that Theodore- despite his excruciating 
neo-classicism - reflected a revolution in the 
cultural “structures of production” and re- 
vealed the "contrrtdictions” of the society in 
which he foundered. “J’al I’impression de ren- 
contrer la soctefo de la fin du XVI siftcle qui 
apprerid ft faire le bourgeois." When one re- 
members that the Desorgues were nobles, be- 
cause of the brilliant career of Jean-Pierrfc in 
the yeans before, the Revolution, that Theo- 
dore may well have been insane and that his 
brotiier frittered away the fortune that he had 
inherited, this all goes to make a very peculiar 
prologue to - the rise of the bourgeoisie. 
Vovelle’s quantification can only be applied to 
the surviving evidence, which Is usually about 
what few of us want to know: for example, how 
many revolutionary poets were born north or 
south of a line from La Rochelle to Geneva. 
HiS Individual cases do not confirm what he 
may well be right in regarding as general 
trends. Those who go hunting for cas are 
perhaps almost bbund to give them Procrus- 
tean treatment and the quantification’ of the 
un quantifiable is an attempt to extra# quaffo 
from pint'pots; ■, , • .' ! 
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from some "surface contradictions", but 
argues that "consistency and unity of purpose” 
can be discerned behind Proudhon's ideas on 
property, anarchism, mutualism and feder- 
alism. 

Vincent's method in presenting his robust, 
far-reaching defence is that of an intellectual 
biography tracing, woFk by work, the evolu- 
tion of Proudhon’s social and political views, 
and set within the context of events and of the 
birth and growth of socialism in the France of 
the 1830s and 40s. The result is detailed, thor- 
ough exposition, tending more to description 
than to analysis, and illustrated with a wealth 
of reference and quotation - almost to excess, 
for this work began as a doctoral dissertation 
and retains some traces of that genre. Three 
major themes are crucial for a just apprecia- 
tion. Vincent contends. In his first part 
Proudhon's moralism and republicanism are 
followed in their development down to 1846, 
the date of the Systems des contradictions 4co - 
nomiques which prompted Marx's first attack, 
whilst the second part examines at length his 
understanding of associational socialism from 
1839 onwards. 

First, and least originally, Vincent clearly 
demonstrates that even after Proudhon had 
moved from his early Catholicism to “anti- 
theism” he was still animated by a deep moral, 
even semi-religious concern, centred on the 
values of justice and equality, that remained 
with him all his life. Here are obvious links with 
his fellow French socialists and their diverse 
secular religions (though he shared none of 
their absurder notions) and with the tradition 
that would persist right down to Blum's dec- 
laration that “socialism is a morality as much as 
a doctrine”. Second, and more unusually, the 
author emphasizes Proudhon’s commitment to 
republicanism (he brings out interestingly the 
influence here of Montesquieu and Rousseau) 
and his belief in controi by the workers them- 
selves as opposed to central authority. Parallel 
with “properly is theft” there went in 

“community [by which he meant state own- 
ership of property and centrist social and eco- 
nomic decision-makingl is death". The con- 
trast with Marx is profound - between a refor- 
mist reorganization of society and its economy 
and a revolutionary and totalitarian trans- 
formation. Here again, Vincent affirms, it was 
Proudhon, not Marx, who typified (and helped 


to inspire) the main thrust of socialism in 
France. 

Yet these preoccupations with the morality 
of justice and with republican solidarity clearly 
do not dispose of Marx's jibe that they 
amounted to no more than "socialistic day- 
dreams". It is in Part Two above all that Vin- 
cent seeks to defend Proudhon against the 
charge of utopianism. He concedes that little of 
substance emerges from Proudhon's writings 
as to the exact institutional form he foresaw for 
his future republic, and the detailed exposition 
given here of his ideas on property suggests 
continuing vacillation and unwitting prevarica- 
tion. All the same he was seriously concerned 
with social organization, Vincent argues, and 
by virtue of his proposed innovations belonged 
to the French movement, albeit somewhat neg- 
lected, that may be “loosely designated” as 
associational socialism. Proudhon's plans for 
producers' and consumers' co-operatives, and 
for a federal arrangement of such workers’ 
associations, cannot be dismissed as either 
eccentric or trivial when they are judged in the 
context of their age. They were widely advo- 
cated by others, notably by Buchez and Louis 
Blanc in his Organisation du travail, and were 
taken seriously and feared by Guizot and the 
right wing. Given the actual problems and the 
options available at the time, this associative 
socialism was “a reasonable and practical re- 
sponse” and accorded with Proudhon's basic 
determination to return control of the produc- 
tive process to the workers. Here too he was in 
line with the central socialist tradition in 
France, and the book concludes with the claim 
that “if Proudhon was not the father of French 
socialism, he was one of the fathers”. 

Vincent’s fellow-specialists - and it is largely 
to them that this book is addressed - will cer- 
tainly find it necessary reading and Tespect its 
scholarly carefulness. American academics 
seem to have paid more attention to Proudhon 
in recent years than their French or British 
counterparts, and Vincent's is a further useful 
*^^a(ri^Utipn fo.the sfody.pfa Still fasclqalfog 
thinker. At the same tlrifo, however, it will not 
entirely convince even non-Marxists that He 
was as hard-headed and coherently realistic as 
is here suggested. Perhaps Proudhon's fascina- 
tion lies above all in the. complexities and un- 
certainties of an honest mind still searching- at 
the moment when all other socialists too were 
still- searching to find their socialism. 



European Vision and the South Pacific (second edition) 
Bernard Smith 

This classic study discusses the European interpretation of the Pacific during 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Smith considers the work 
of artists attached to scientific voyages of discovery and exploration, and 
elucidates the ways in which their work is related to the scientific interests and 
prevailing ideas of their era. 

220 b& willus. + 32 colour plates £35.00 

The Art of Captain Cook’s Voyages Volumes l and 2 
Rildiger Joppien and Bernard Smith 

Captain Cook’s eighteenth-century voyages to the Pacific were the first of the 
great European voyages of discovery to carry professional artists. These two 
beautifully illustrated volumes - each devoted to a separate voyage - present 
the drawings, paintings, and engravings of these artists in a chronological 
arrangement, providing for the first tbfte a fully illustrated account of the 
Voyages. ’ v ; 

Published for the Paul Mellon Centre for Studies in British Art 
Volume 1 339 b& w iilus. + 16 colour plates £40.00 
Volume 2 253 b <Si w illus. + 62 colour plates £40.00 

. An Introduction to Shi’i Islam . 

^e History and Doctrines of Twelver Shi’ism 

Moojan Momen ' _ ; • • \ 

This fascinating and topical book is a generalintroduction to Shi’i Islam - 
specifically to Twelver Shi'ism, to which the majority of ShJ’is belong today. It 
deals With the, history and development of Shi’i Islam, giving both the results 
of modern, critical research, as well ^ as the* orthodox traditional accounts. £18.50 

Arms aiid the African 

. l‘he Military Influences on Africa -s International Relations . 

edited by William J. Foltz and Henry S, Bienen. 

'■ In this important book, six scholars examine key aspects of Africa’s ", ■ 
militarization and consider its implications for the foreign policies of the } 
superpowers-,; £22.50 A Council on Foreign Relations Book ■' . i . i 
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Plastic pleasures 


Peter Hainsworth 


231pp. Milan: Bompiani. L16.000. 


In a way the story of Macno and Liza is an 
ordinary talc of 1980s glamour. He, former 
pop-star, actor and television interviewer, is 
now the magnetically handsome president- 
dictator of an imaginary South American state, 
about to celebrate the third year of social re- 
newal and harmony that his leadership has led 
the country through on its path to millennarian 
happiness. She is a young German television 
reporter, delicate but determined, who is 
caught breaking into the palace grounds with 
her cameraman and rescued from the savagery 
of the security guards by MRcno himself. What 
follows is a passionate affair, in the course of 
which the media-wizard’s finger-tip control 
metamorphoses Liza from self-confident re- 
porter to adoring victim. But, for him, love (or 
is it a form of curiosity that makes Macno too a 
victim of almost any woman he meets?) has 
bloomed and faded many times. Only this time 
the experience coincides with a crisis of con- 
fidence about what he has achieved or can 
achieve as a political leader. So the personal 
drama is played out against a backdrop of 
intrigue and disillusionment among Macno’s 
closest colleagues that eventually brings things 
to their violent climax. 

Or so we might say. For the novel is more 
film-script than drama. Andrea De Carlo’s 
style is flatly conversational, with Anglicizing 
and technocratic turns, and confined per- 
manently to the present tense. His technique is 
to reduce emotions as such to tbe clichds of 
cheap fiction and advertisements, and to con- 
centrate instead on externals - clothes, physi- 
cal movement, things. The whole panoply of 
modem technology - videos, personal stereos, 
exotic lighting, moving walkways, etc -is seen 
as fascinating, even liberating and somehow 
normal, even if it eliminates from the human 
person (fa's it used to be) all concerns about 



Pellizza da Voipedo's painting "II quarto stato", which was cited In the credits for 1900, taken front Bernardo 
Bertolucci by Robert Phillip Kolker (285pp. British Film Institute. £16, paperback £7. 95. 0 851 70166 3). 


significance, let alone transcendence. De Car- 
lo’s emphasis is on looking at this world, which 
may , or may not, be real, and on looking at the 
looking. Not for nothing is the book dedicated 
to Federico Fellini. 

But De Carlo’s lighting is softer than Fel- 
lini’s. Poverty is kept for outside the palace. 
Except in moments of crisis the omnipresent 
security men are under control. In Macno’s 
court things are relaxed or, with some strain, 
are made to appear so. Everyone is manipulat- 
ing roles they have created, or the ones Macno 
has eased them into, with as much psychic 
comfort as they can muster. The only fool is the 
cameraman, who cannot see further than his 
lens and the money it is going to bring. The 
others - the bitchy American novelist, the 
botanist, the bodyguard, the politicos - take 
advantage of the freedom which Macno gives 
them to be, and simultaneously not to be , what 
they seem. At the same time, If they are no 
longer infatuated with Macno as Liza is, they 
are just as much in his power. 

Offstage for much of the time, or present 
only in video-recordings of his career, Macno 
presents an image or series of images of myste- 
rious and masterful fluidity, moving from role 


to role, from person to person, from gesture to 
gesture with perfect, if quite unnatural, ease, 
materializing only when he wishes and even in 
any single materialization always alternating 
between presence and absence in a disconcert- 
ing but enthralling way. More artist than politi- 
cian, more seducer than tyrant, he is intolerant 
of all systems and programmes, including, in 
the end, his own. As he says to Liza, who 
eventually takes in the message, what counts is 
being able to keep your balance in the midst of 
instability, and this seems to include knowing 
how sometimes to lose it. 

So an Italian archetype whose long history 
stretches back beyond Fascism finds in Macno 
its latest representation, with its sexual and 
political magic augmented by contemporary 
media and materialism. To some extent, De 
Carlo’s detachment and Macno’s own dis- 
illusionment with power undercut the myth, 
but in the end the book has it every possible 
way. All the wishes with which this dream is 
working are somehow satisfied, including 
those that want to be excused nr neutralized. 
For those who like their art plnstic, this is the 
real styff- light, patently artificial and so flexi- 
ble it is very hard to crack. 


Pitifully provincial 


John Gatt-Rutter 


. GUGLtSLMO ZUCCONI ■< 
Xasmortliui', 

211pp. Brescia: Camunia. L16.000. 


The “smortina" of OugUblmo Zuccont’s title is 
a mousy* Self-effacing : girl, working tor . her 
churchy parents behind the counter of the 
Telerie Venditti (a clothing materials shop 
catering for gentry and clergy), who steals the 
town Romeo - a former motor-racing ace dis- 
abled by - an accident s, from : the -up-market 
courtesan across the street, commits herself to 
motherhood with him oh a ntgjit of her choos- 
- ing at a country hotel and then discards him on 
becoming persuaded of hjs invjiidble feckless- 


m 

d nsu r. 


Gdglielmo Zucconi builds up his .heroine out 
of unlikely material , yet gives tier, in the end, a 


convincing moral ascendancy over the pitifully 
mediocre and corruptible provincial society 
that surrounds her. Clementina emerges. In 
her solitary strength, lucidity, decisiveness and 
assurance, as a standard by which the short- 
comings of others are measured. A foretaste of 
he? future stature is given as a chi|dhood anec- 
dote. On being asked by her priestly uncle 
whether she ever forgets to say hef prayers, her 
answer is: “Oh, nol i always say them. In fact, 
you know, I meant to tell you that I even say on 
Ave Mario to bring on the hour of my mother’s 
death.”: : 

: As a narrative argument Zucconi’s is strong 
and wittily inducted, though it depends too 
much on Don Paolo Venditti, Clementina's 
unde and -only 'kindred spirit, the vicar of a 
mountain parish, Zucconi not only credits him 
with a (somewhat bogus) Christian wisdom but 
also with the family fortune. He posthumously 
sets the crown upon Clementina's moral de- 


serts by means of an ingenious enigma written 
into his will. ZuCconi’s mockery of respectabil- 
ity and conventional values in this exposure of 
Catholic attitudes and behaviour 1 acquires 
some extra-literary interest from the fact of his 
having both represented the Christian Demo- 
crats in the Italian parliament and written a 
satirical political fantasy novel, // comprom • 
esso preistorico. 

The more lurid elements In La stnorUna. in- 
dude the murder of a priest in his own church, 
teenage violence, and the sexual mis- 
demeanours of a whole town over forty years 
from the Second World War onwards: Tho 
style is at once elegant and accessible. Though 
extrovert, the narration Is effective In laying 
bare people’s shallowness and hypocrisy; the 
glamour and sordidness are made to serve the 
author’s ends of displaying a person who 
creates her own values out of a bewildering 
moral chaos. 
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Judith Landry 
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. After: t^e Divorce, . 
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Translated from the Italian by Susan Asbe , 
174pp,Quartet. £4.95.: •' ; • . ■ : v ■' . vj. 
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The proia^bnists' of Gtaria peledda*s many i 
• novels abotit life, in a; peasant society alU&bour. 
under the y?eight of ancient prohibitions, jtn-i 
After the Divorce (and this is not dn encourag- 1 
ing bgpk'fbr those Who wonder if thete, is life ■ 
‘ aft6r this event) GidvannS and- Costantlno. 
. have contracted' a civil but not, as yet, arell-: 
t gious marriage,' Costa ntlqo . is wrongly con- : 
•i victed.bf thp mtittieV of h(s miserly ljncle and j 
f seWegi many. years’ hard labour: Poverty, hnd 

. • I ' r - .i. I,.-.. 




I hiirritab ^nature 1 , and .the imminence gf a, dew 
^divorce (awrfer thefNriyfei .of. conyi^^V ^ u \ 


Gloyanha firiiaUytp reniaiTy a! base but Worthy 
sijiltdr; Brontu,; Cdsiantinb' = returns tb jits vil- v 
lage after the discovery and death ofthe^eal , 
murderer, and is driveh to despair by his rg- 
newed ptoxjmity to, though not, ht first; con- - 
frontatiOh with his former wife. Tnth'e last 
three lines Costantino aptly, in view of the : 
book's pastoral setting - decides to be hung fox 1 
•a ■ sheep and murders Brt>nt\j’s coanivirtg' 
rrtother. VX'-j * 4 '. 

; . It seems strange that 'After} the ' Divorce x 
should have been thought wbtthy of Quartet’s ! 
elegantly presented Encounter series; pkrticu- ■' 
i lafly ih 1 this unsteady translarioa. peasant sod-; : 
ety is difficult, to pjn down, partly througiiover- 
esfjposure on the scrcen (Vitt6rio de Seta’ji fijbt 
Bandits of Ofgosolo, where no one has tithe to - 
: speak a weird for two fiou^. captures tiiegrim; 
ddsper&tiogof what one mu$ta&^hmeto the ’, 
reality far better fhan Deledda’s pretty Wtflat.. 
prose). If Deledda'hafcrJtUally ppicrioeLtief ; 

■ *•;; V.. y : U' 


combatiye^Cfoincs as /-unbroken fillies"* if the 
} sky Is-often mystaUine and the.: mountains like 
■ sphinxes* ahd if a lot of people seem to have 
•'“Utile green eyes’Vthls may be regretted but 
'cannot be helped; but such phrases as' “you 
bald: head, ,gdt that into yoiir nut”, “pensive 
stillne^’v^fosy glqVr of dawn” * “the fiery li- 
quor flooded his heart with deep sadness?, and 
M hbpe‘thedeyil bites It, you bitch” could surely 
i have been recast, A group of Unruly urchins in 
church Is . described a? being like a “flock of 

motto (in, ttajihn they make a ‘.’bruslo dl 

topi”)/! ■. . •• • ' • - - ; 

il ^ deledda is 

for literafiirci in 


Isabel Quigly 


M1CHF.LE PRISCO 
Lospccchlodcco 
245pp. Milan: Rizzoli. H8.000. 
88 17665681 


An Italian southerner who writes about the 
bourgeoisie mny modify his readers’ ideas, 
since renders arc conditioned to think then 
is no southern bourgeoisie. Workers and 
peasants on the one hand, picturesquely de- 
cayed noblemen on the other: this is theclkbi 
view, even in Italy. Michele Prisco’s South ii 
already suburbanized, and fast becoming nun 
so. One of the sadder threads in the nambt - 
of Lo specchio cieco is the modernization (aid, 
it is implied, though the point is not pressed, 
the total loss of spirit and character) of u 
old-fashioned provincial house. The lace at- 
tains, the heavy furniture, everything thailmks 
the present with its immediate family put, it 
swept away. Even the garden is revamped aidi 
bright, deliberate flower-beds and shiny 
plants. The more rural and peasant-like the 
background, of course, the more urban and 
sophisticated its new owner hopes to makeil. 
Not that this smartness is, to uoa-somhen 
eyes, particularly smart: Prisco’s social climb- 
ers try painfully to achieve the impossible. 

Matteo, the narrator, is a novelist with wri- 
ter’s block. He lives in Rome with his quid 
understanding wife, Elena, childless, in u 
atmosphere of peculiarly Italian social empti- 
ness. Then, at a private view, he meets Margar- 
ita Attanasio and, madeleine- like, she lake* 
him back to adolescence, to his southern pet, 
to his friendship with Alberto Atlanasioud 
his affection for the Attanasio family uruJirfe* 
easy-going rule of Alberto’s mother. 
Eleonora, who, slowly and painfully, dies. Af- j 
ter her death, to the sons’ disgust and evj . 
one’s amazement, the widower wen , 
Eleonora’s distant cousin, who has been 

ing os a companion-housekeeper for it 

family. ti 

Margarita’s emergence from dingy , 
appears to Matteo to symbolize Ihe preset* J 
day South. When he first knew her she « 
(like the South In relation to tho rest of toW 
exploited as n poor relation. She was dwppw 
sexually, soclnlly, as a woman, as an orpoa- 
and ns a second wife whose onlyfo^ ■ 
seemed to bo to produce u child andwboW® 
to do so, When he meets her id 1 

Inter alto is transformed, a widow nouor®" . 
merry as radiant, beautiful, sclf-nssuwitw 
ccssful businesswoman donling ^i*M^ 
ment departments on behalf of her pe*i 
band’s firm, travelling up f ror J • 
house where she is now, openly, 
her stepson, Alberto’s brother Blflglnj- ^ 
never actually asks how her HbewjPJ. . 
occurred, if such clinnges are typfcalPiM^ 
South, or if they are at least 
South’s new confidence, hrashnessi 
ity, prosperity. Oblique and 
to write these questions in inWsJbie.W 
margins, and they are part of the pouw. 
novel that pretends to bo 
therapy, not intended for publloawj* • 

; oiling of the wheels.of creativity* . 
tho bucket into the well of thq 
.-..Meanwhile, a book is graduaUy 
teo is almost a word-counter), ana X , 
Margarita has quarrelled with her . ^ 
son over his nlale chauvinistic ow 
: would have been routine in the old s ” , ^ 

' np longer acceptable, the book « ^ ^ to 


wtf-wnsddUsneas -with* wch ^ 

1 persuade the reader that this ^ ^ 


mmmmsmi 


persuaae ine reaaer - • ftfcjOD^ 

• : than -indeed; asopposed to - art B , 

, ’! But his qualities remain: the odg. 

'cuitous sentences gradually 

and effectiveness, the set-pieces O i^ot : 

. , sori Of mental snapshot aft^r the 

maybe forgotteh fi room; a rho" 1 j J-JiaSfi. 

•-I weather, light, a seascape; , the para^r^- 

. ; ;6f individual and society 

Ni »yir6nitaent) , the melancholy ® ^LftiiuM 

I '- (falls; and almost tender ihtuidofls, 

■;whpre women ar^ cpnOenjecl, 
methods have the mysterious - ' 

■ v Msrgarita'srldst garden. 
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Changing for the worse 


Davi d Montrose 

JAMES LASDUN 
The Silver Age 
186pp. Cape. £8.95. 

0224023160 


Being, as a rule, disparate in character, collec- 
tions of short stories are awkward lo name. “X 
and other stories” is the customary solution; 
but James Lasdun has found another, for his 
accomplished ddhul collection, one which sug- 
gests a certain homogeneity among its con- 
tents. Most of these stories do convey a sense 
of people and things changing for the worse: 
the changes are often associated with growing 
older. In “The Bugle”, for instance, the re-v 
discovery of a forgotten toy reminds the pro- 
tagonist of a blissful summer's day during his 
childhood. His present life has reverted to the 
pattern of that earlier time: after a lengthy 
absence teaching in Japan, he once again 
shares his parents' house. Now, though, a 
general air of decay prevails. His parents are 
infirm, their house run down; obtaining a job 


in declining Britain proves impossible. 

Elsewhere, various types of corruption are 
powerfully apparent. Three stories deal with 
children’s acquisition of worldly wisdom. In 
“Property”, a young boy is just beginning “to 
make the connection between money and 
happiness”, but this necessary departure from 
innocence results in obsessive avarice. The 
narrator of “Snow” wistfully recalls an occa- 
sion years past when he was confronted with 
evidence of his aunt's adultery with a neigh- 
bour and did not understand its significance. 
The “sorrowful descent into knowledge” came 
later. “The Spoiling", meanwhile, describes 
the circumstances which lead to a child’s realiz- 
ing that he commands the power to manipulate 
his divorced mother. In “Dead Labour”, cor- 
ruption takes the form of an artistic fall from 
grace: the twin inducements of sex and money 
lure a writer away from political theatre to 
restaurant criticism for a glossy magazine. Bad 
influence is also the subject of “England's 
Finest", in which a husband and wife encour- 
age their adopted son to model himself on a 
supposed paragon who turns out instead to be 
an expert, dissembler. Disillusionment, too, 
comes with experience. In "Heart’s Desire”. 


Devising destruction 


Peter Kemp 

KEITH COLQUHOUN 
Foreign Wars 

205pp. John Murray. £8.95. 
0719542103 


Foreign Wars seems intended as a sardonic 
parable about the dangers of indifference. 
What sabotages this aim is, ironically, Keith 
Colquhoun’s own cusualness. Startlingly lack- 
adftl^\-ftb^usuch..mattore^»>aon w 6te ncy y . 
probability and motivation, his narrative is 
everywhere swayed by the arbitrary and slap- 
dash. 

Thestory opens with a couple in their sixties, 
James and Susie Palmer, taking a winter holi- 
day in Agadir. In the first of many coincidences 
m the book, they meet at their hotel George 
Watney, an American soldier Palmer knew 
years earlier In the 1950s. It is some lime, 
though, before, this encounter establishes itself 
as a crucial strand In the main narrative. For, 
artimd it, loose ends dangle in all directions. 
TI* opening section of the npvel devotes itself 
In some detail to the fact that Susie has lost her 
luggage en route to Agadir. But when the mis- 
sing case eventually turns up, Colquhoun - 
rjystifyingiy getting nothing out of this - just 
woves the matter nsido, Other suctions giving 
^ impression of the start of some abruptly 
truncated plot litter tho earlier -chapters. 
Palmer appears to be forming something of a 
. miatlonshlp with a Oerman woman who frolics 
. °n Ole beach, until she’s suddenly whisked 
• ■ S* ■ k°°k- At a retirement party for 

J**. a woman elbows her way to the fore, 

. that she has been passionately in love 


an intellectual working-class youth is fascin- 
ated by a trio of rich kids whom he regards as 
representatives of the elevated existence - 
“spaciousness of mind, tolerance, composure" 
- to which he has long aspired. Observation, 
though, reveals them as shallow and nasty. The 
main character of “Delirium Eclipse" believes 
himself to be, both -personally and profes- 
sionally, on the verge of great things. Events 
burst that bubble. 

Lasdun's work is not distinguished by the 
kind of originality shown by, say, Ian McEwan 
and Clive Sinclair: it is closer to the traditional 
short story. He does, though, write out- 
standingly well: the blurb speaks accurately of 
his “sensuous lyricism". He is particularly 
adept at depicting a mind which perceives the 
world from an unfamiliar angle: that of n child 
most frequently, but also those of men dis- 
ordered by illness (“Delirium Eclipse") and 
desperation (“Escapes"). His qualities are best 
seen in the more complex longer stories - “The 
Spoiling", “Heart’s Desire”, "Dead Labour" - 
but still inform even comparatively slight 
efforts, such as “Property” and ’The Bugle”, 
as well as a somewhat conventional twist-in- 
the-tailer like “England’s Finest”. 


with him for years, then disappears from the 
story for good. 

Mysterious migrants like these keep winging 
in and out of the narrative, perching prom- 
inently on the story-line for just a page or two. 
Pippa, a niece of Palmer's, springs into view 
during his unconvincingly motivated visit to a 
women's Peace Camp. Soon she’s housekeep- 
ing for him, then in bed with him, then enig- 
matically off on her way again. 

Even among those characters who manage 
to remain more or less ut the centre of Colqu- 
houn’s ever-tilting world, mutability is routine. 

.fisfalJishBriiftMrfiwfa 
and scrawny home-body of reasonably loyal 
habits- improbably informs him that she’s had 
a one-night stand in Agadir. Not long after- 
wards, she announces, for no apparent reason, 
that she wants to “retire” from marriage and is 
leaving him. 

Palmer, the man at the centre of these be- 
musing twists and turns, is presented as the 
epitome of the ordinary. This is one of the 
reasons why he'll seized on by Watney as likely 
to be of use in an extraordinary plot that is 
being broached. The other reason is that Pal- 
mer served at Dunkirk and in Normandy. Wat- 
ney, (hough a General, has never- to his chag- 
rin - been in action. Accordingly, it is sug- 
gested, out of a sense of inadequacy he has 
devised a devastating scenario: the homblng of 
Charleston, South Carolina. Observing that 
the city is on much the same latitude as 
Hiroshima and is roughly the same size, he 
resolves to blast it with a limited-strike nuclear 
device on the anniversary of the dropping of 
the bomb on Japan. The rationale for this - it 
stands out as bizarre even in a narrative 
bursting with the preposterous - is that the 
attack will “take the fear out of the bomb” by 


Mfo GLOVER 
%Love bland , 

Robin Clark. £8.95.' 


1 'Va 0 - sentimentality and ingenuous- 

i ' ■ evidehit from the titles of his 

( f. ^“ovelsV 77re Lost Village and . The Love 
f •! j B o^ ntUht pass as ' efficient - and 
r • rhapsodic- Enticements for side- 

l 'SS ^ World, but on books with 
!- they are; uninviting. 

■ : i hltuui charts Jiarry “Pongo"Mer- 

l obsessipn with Pentoda - a 

Srl I - anka 

• ‘ I Rt, d - which Was once pink 
v ife- Q i° Vfi r presents this invented 
.:.^^^^;Pfose th4t would shame the copy- 
.;-w^J- s ^elbrochbre: Pentpdan wildlife, 
f'hrtp booki is ;cldyirigly 


Idyllic: “With long curved bills [the bright 
metalllo-hued birds] sipped nectar as they ho- 
vered motionless before trumpet-shaped flow- 
ers"; and, within a page, "the sparkling metal- 
lie-blue sunbiirds with their curved beaks ho- . 
vered before a flower". The women of Pentqda ; , 
are no less ejtotlc; they arei. oriental Stepford ... 
wives, '• exceptionally loving and thoughtful to-; ; 
wards their husbands. Often they have known 
each other since childhood.” To matyriove to 
Maria Bezaleel (“Pentoda’s very ;OWh Vera • 
Lynn’-’j is to experience a tropical fecundity 
equalled oiiiylhy miracle rice. 1j A great force 
had been unleashed and was now in command l 
of our being”., comments Pongo, in prose as 
breathless as bis physical condition, mid-coitus 
with Maria oi) the Pentodani hilltop: ^ . .. 

Mypeniiseem^to bp growing lqn^r and thicker all 
the i blow look' what. |s the .highest thing 

belwCeii the : Himalayas ! and .the mountains of i, 
^tartSca. Ifoblyl badlhat little i-^ 

could tfi[ (t on for me and acknowledge "ty pe. L 

Flying th«ivirtltlnjgflag*4«i fnfaetVtbet^enile of 

. • • 'j ’ ll !•'■ j i !■„ .••• ' ._:uj 


demonstrating that a small nuclear charge will 
fall far short of bringing about global destruc- 
tion. “Just as Hiroshima had been a turning 
point away from international war", Watney 
and his cohorts contend, "Charleston would be 
a turning point back”: a means of restoring 
power and prestige to the military by revealing 
how - even in a nuclear age - wars can still be 
waged without generating Armageddon-like 
repercussions. 

Watney's insistence that people will be in- 
souciant about a limited nuclear strike is en- 
dorsed to a surprising degree by events in the 
irtrovoUiAmftMlJatr w»oonM*iifM«Pi<gl»*»h<auMhe « 
charring of South Carolina, folks in North 
Carolina unconcernedly go about their daily 
business, fussing over whether hotel guests 
have enough towels and the like. Even Painter 
finds he can’t be bothered to buy a paper to 
read about what has occurred. Shruggingly, he 
reflects that it had been “said he would get sick 
of the subject, and he was already". 

Presumably, this is intended as blistering 
satire on man’s ability to close his eyes to the 
horrors of nuclear war. “There is none so blind 
as those that will not see” is one of the book’s 
epigraphs. But eyes are scarcely likely to open 
in anything but incredulity at the far-fetched 
farrago Foreign Wars purveys, Inklings of this 
seem to enter even Colquhoun’s mind ps he 
ransacks the thesaurus for some word of suffi- 
ciently attenuated credibility to register his 
story’s unlikely hypothesis: “It was ... not 
probable, not even possible. Was there a 
diminutive of possible? ... To say it was just 
possible would be too strong, although near 
possibility would be too weak. ‘Barely possi- 
ble’ could be quite near. On a scale of one to 
ten, the possibility was perhaps one half of one, • 
or less.” 


the novel. Pongo ’s WASPish relationships 
with this island of “enchantment . . . and en- 
chantresses", with the MacLeod family of tea- 
planters, and with Maria (who becomes his 
Wife) r are Intended . to reveal . the cultural 
ambivalences of the post-colopial generations. 
But Glovet’s prose is so derivative, flavourless 
and flawed, .both sentimental in manner and 
exclamatory in tone,, that any purpose to the 
■narrative is stifled. The Love Island is a- novel’ 
Without style, energy or conviction by a Writer 
wtiose sldJls are as insubstantial and steamy as 
Peqtoda itself; it deserves to suffer the same 
fate as its oceanic neighbour, Krakatoa, which 
sank without trace. • • . ’ ' „ 

“The Uses of Voluntary and Enforced. Leis- 
ure 1 ' is the theme for the 1985 Odd Fellows 
MU Social Concern Book Award, : worth 
£1,000,. entries for which are now invited.: 
Bboks of more than 10,000 words are eligible 
add should be submitted by September 30 to 
the Rational Book League, Book House, 45 
rEAst Hill;'LQltdon SW182QZ. *: 


Sergey 

smells 

Christopher Hawtree 

FRANCIS KING (Editor) 

Twenty Stories: A South East Arts Collection 
207pp. Seeker and Warburg. £8.95. 

0 436233851 

HELEN LUCY BURKE, RONALD FRAME, 
WENDY PERRI AM, CHRISTOPHER PRIEST, 
ROSETREMAIN, WILLIAM TREVOR and 
ELIZABETH TROOP 
Seven Deadly Sins 
222pp. Severn. £7.95. 

0727811754 


The short story has existed for so many years in 
an oxygen-tent of grants and publishers' inter- 
mittent philanthropy that a volume of them 
usually receives sympathetic murmurings, and 
the slightest twitch of life is enough to excite 
rapture. It is refreshing, then, to recall an un- 
collected Spectator piece which Graham 
Greene wrote at the end of 1936. In reviewing 
the latest of the many contemporary antholo- 
gies made by Edward O’Brien, an anglophile 
American with an almost reckless enthusiasm 
for the form, Greene set two extracts beside 
one from the latest issue of HonwChat. They 
cannot be told apart, and he did not give the 


I doubt whether a magazine of short stories. In which 
the good will always be diluted by the less good, is 
desirable at all ... . We see the effect of the short- 
story magazine in this anthology, where the excellent, 
tales of Mr Bates, Miss Elizabeth Bowen and Mr 
Christopher Ishervrood suffer from their proximity 
to the dull, the derivative and the pretentious 1 , like 
individual clothes in a congregation they pick up tlie 
common "sergey" smell. 

In a preface to Twenty Stories, the selection 
he has made for South East Arts, Francis King 
i-, [fOfwMis jpy.aitbe pile pftypescrJptjt^ich r 
, awaited him. The result of his sifting brings 
with It some modestly familiar names, as well 
as some refugees from creative- writing courses 
and local writers’ groups. Railway journeys 
and funerals make their, stock appearances, 
with (fie result that this short anthology, whose 
designer has left thirty-five pages blank, some- 
times. seems very long indeed. 

One railway journey, however, which is 
made by. the Reverend Whitaker in Kevin 
Jones’s “Mab's Hill”, develops into n diverting 
ghost story which, if it does not quite chill the 
spine, none the less makes one feel for the 
innocent cleric as the figure glides towards 
him,.and “the dark aureoles of the breasts 
smothered him”: an even grimmer fate awaits. 
(Francis King is surely right. to point out Jones 
nS the most distinctly promising of these wri- 
ters.) After Gabriel Josipoviri's routinely ex- 
perimental “The Bitter End", Thomas Hinde’s 
“Trust Mother Audry" comes as a relief. Reli- 
gious functionaries do not have an easy time in 
this part of the country; the end of this brief 
tale, in which some nuns set about demolishing 
. a tree, can be seen from the beginning, but it is 
no less enjoyable for that. Its spirited prose, 
something which is lacking in Hindc's later 
novels; quickly takes the reader to Mother 
Audry's smothered end: "Where her body 
emerged from below the great grey trunk 
horrible soft bulges seemed to fill her black 
habit." 

Jealousy brought about such horrors, some- 
thing which of course figures ih Seven Dkadly 
SinSi an anonymously edited collection whose 
limited numerical scope gives the contributors 
more space In which to work. There is a certain 
atmosphere of the dus.t being blown off in this 
. anthology , which is perhaps better than writing 
to order, and some, work shines brightly 
through it. Christopher Priest's “The Ament” 
moves far from its premise of anger, and nian- 
. ages to -shock id a fire-and-brimstone sort of . 
■ way; If William Trevor's elegant talk of petty, 
chilling avarice in Ireland suffers a little front 
. its proximity to the strained efforts of Eli- 
... zabeth Troop and Wendy, perriam, it gains 
i from Helen" Lucy Burke’s magnificent, ;pun- 
nlngly titled “Three-toed Sloth’?. For thu un- 
blinking, malicious account of mourning and 
remarriage alone, the exercise' was more than 
worth while- To even up the clerical matters, it 
is the clergyman’s wife Who ipeets a grisly, end 
•in ‘RoM^emafo '*• contribution ,v. -/r- 
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Death and the Sun 

(Albert Camus, 1913-1960) 

Le soleil ni la mort ne se peuvent regarde r fixement. 

- La Rochefoucauld 
When the car spun from the road and your neck broke 
I was hearing rain on the school bicycle shed 
Or tracing the squeaky enumerations of chalk; 

And later, while you lay in the mairie, 

I pedalled home from Bab-el-Oued 
Tomy mothersilently making the tea. 

Bent to my homework in the firelight 
Or watched an old film on television - 
Gun fights under a blinding desert sun, 

Bogartian urgencies in the Ulster night. 

How we read you then, admiring the frank composure 
Of a stranger bayed by dogs who could not hear 
The interior dialogue of flesh and stone, 

His life and death a work of art 
Conceived in the silence of the heart. 

Not that he would ever have said so, no. 

He would merely have taken a rush-hour tram 
To a hot beach white as a scream , 

Stripped to a figure of skin and bone 

And struck out, a back-stroke, as far as he could go. 

Deprived'though we were of his climatic privileges 
And raised in a northern land of rain and murk, 

We too knew the familiar foe, the blaze 
Of headlights on a coast road, the cicadas 
Chattering like watches in our sodden hedges; 

Yet never imagined the plague to come. 

So long had it crouched there in the dark - 
The cordon sanitaire , the stricken home, 

, Rats on the pavement, rats in the mind, 

‘St James Infirmary’ playing to the plague wind. 

‘An edifying abundance of funeral parlours'. 

The dead on holiday, cloth caps and curlers, 

The, shoe-shine and the thrice-combed wave 
On Sunday morning and Saturday night; 

Wee shadows boxing in a smoky cave 
Who would one day be brought to light - 
The modes of pain and pleasure , 

These were the things to treasure 
• When times changed arid your kind broke camp. 

Diogenes in the dog-house, you carried a paraffin lamp. 

Meanwhile in the night of Europe, the winter of faces, 

. Se j and opinion, a deft hand removes 
The Just Judges from their rightful places 
• . . Arid hangs them' behind a bar in Amsterdam- : 

A desert. of fog and water, a cloudy dream 
Where an antique Indonesian god grimaces * 

And relativity dawns like a host of doves; 

Where the artist who refused suicide 
Trades solidarity for solitude, ■ 

•• A night watch , a self-portrait, supper at Emmaus. 

The lights are going on in towns that no longer exist. 
Night fhlls on Belfast, on the just and the unjust, 

’ : f • On its Augustinlan austerities of sand and stone— 
yWhHe Sisyphus’ descendants, briefly content,; . 

• . tkai. (natAH. >> IlStnad ' .* • ■ " 


Adhering to detachment 


a x ' 
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Malraux described these preterite to you 
As no longer historically significant: 

Arid certainly they are shrouded in white du$t . 

' AJ Isouls leprous, blinded by truth, each ghost 
. : Steams on the shore as if awaiting rescue' . . 

O ne cannot stare fot lotig at death or the sun . 
Imagine Plato’s rieolithic troglodyte 
Released. from Hls dark cinema, released even 
Fromthe fire proper , So' that he stands St test , 
Absurdahdanxto.us, out In theopetUir =<;■ . 
Ahdgazes,shadmghis eyes, at the world there 
Tangible fact ablaze in a clear light , • ' , 

That cSstsnoshgdpW,. where the vast 
Suii gongs its lenity from a brazeri heaven; 
Arid beyond that an empty wildemess 
Waiting in silence for his, upraised voice. _ 

bERBKMAHONJ 




Be rnard O’Donoghue 

MICHAEL LONGLEV 
Poems 1963-1983 

206pp. Edinburgh: Salamander. £9.95. 
0907540570 

This virtually complete collection of Michael 
Longley's poetry to date is very welcome, since 
his poems have been among the most regretted 
casualties of the tendency of publishers not to 
reprint individual volumes, even those as wide- 
ly admired as Longley’s The Echo Gale. The ' 
first thing to report is how magnificently the 
reclamation has been done; this new volume is 
certainly the most beautifully produced recent 
collection of poetry. 

Both in form and subject-matter, Longley 
has always tended towards the classical. His 
most memorable effects come in brief mo- 
ments of epigrammatic sharpness: a diving 
body disappears in water, “So opaque the ele- 
ment which could, / 1 knew, bend a stick at the 
elbow” ("The Swim"); or a familiar technical 
term is picked out of speech in an unfamiliar 
language: “Repeating itself at desperate inter- 
vals / Like the stepping stones across a river in 
spate” (“On Hearing Irish Spoken”). Fine ex- 
amples of this classical brevity here are the 
sequences “Fleadh”, “Carrigskeewaun", 
“Botany" and the new “Light Behind The 
Rain”. When there is an attempt to extend 
these sequences into larger developments, as 
in “Oliver Plunkett", the whole often seems to 
be less than the sum of its parts: perhaps be- 
cause it is in the nature of the epigrammatic ob- 
servation to be brief, or because English as a 
word-order language finds it difficult to sustain 
terseness at any length (as Latin, say, doesn't). 
There is also a numbered, metrical eloquence 
in Longley which might be called classical 
English, as in the openings of poems like “In 
Mayo", with its echo of “Lycidas”: 

For her sake once again 1 disinter 
Imagination like a brittle skull 

(which incidentally reminds us, as many of 
these poems do, that we are listening to the 
mentor of Medbh McGucldan). Longley Is 
classical too in the concentration of love poems, 
bearing witness to his liking for the Latin 
elegists. 

Poems with classical forms and subjects are 
not his anthology pieces though, principally 
because, despite their accomplishment, they 
are not his most compelling. His most ad- 
mired poems - “Wounds” and the “Wreaths” 
sequence (which includes the painfully effec- 
tive “The Linen Workers") - are like the work 
of an entirely different writer with a preference 
for unadorned, conversational simplicity of 
statement. The eloquently anti-sectarian “The 
Greengrocer” is an example: 

Astrologers or three wise men 
Who may shortly be setting out 
For a email house up the Shankill 
Or the Falls, should pause on their way 
To buy gifts at Jim Gibson’s shop, 

. Dates and chestnuts and tangerines; 

In The Echo Gate (1979), the most recent of 
the four major volumes represented here, this 
conversational voice was in the ascendant. 
“Mayo Monologues”, for instance, had a new 
freedom of expression, more expansive than 
■ the epigrammatic inclination to clpse off rather 
than open out statement. The balance between 
• a liberated- voice and an Impulse towards 
classical order Is a! difficult one to strike, but 
there were some major successes . in that 
; volume • In “The Linen Industry” all Longley’s 
•, Strengths and -instincts are working together: 
a sense erf community with strong metaphorical 

f resonances: ; j ;,: 

' . the imbbyiowp ... . 

Whose fields' are compacted into window-boxes 
And there, is little rtjout amohg Ujie big machines; 

. Yeatsian Eloquence, . fqunde‘d*-oq classical 
aphoriSm : ll What’s pas8ipn but- a battering of! 
; stubborn itflltyttjj' and the amorous-erotlc held 

' -delicatfely-iri che'cjti • 

: !:;•) And hefty otypQrbreasi* IhUje present of death, 

- - Say that you look Wore beau tifo fin, linetv ' • - ‘ 
yfeattog;^ 

A butteifly ^ttendlng thh ^jnbrpid^^d floyterij. > \ 

■ . p«rhaps ey§n 


the contained expressiveness of many of hit 
poems. “In Mayo", the opening of which Is 
quoted above, readies n pitch of grandiosity 
that lyric poetry cannot easily sustain: ? 

Dnwns ami dusks here should consist of 
Me scooping a hollow for her hip-bone, 

Ilic stony headland a bullaun, h cup 
To balance her body in like water. 

Behind these lines lies a topography foundedin 
Irish myth, such as the stories of Diarmuid and 
Grainne; but it is hard to balance this against 
the personal lyricism of the opening of (he 
poem. Moreover, some of the omissions from 
the earlier volumes might suggest similar mb- 
givings in the poet himself. For example, In 
1975 Longley thought well enough of the poem 
“Cross-Country" to use its last image (thebril- 
linni one, a inan flying a kite “fishing in the 
sky”) as the title of the pamphlet in which it 
appeared. The explanation for its omisaoa 
now might be that the pamphlet's hideom 
cover (n thigh-dominated, foreshortened pic- 
ture of n naked woman with a stylized son 
behind her) tins come to represent for the poet 
a side of his work that he no longer finds to to 
taste. 

Pluralism in the poetic voice is clearly an 
excellent thing. But in Longley’s case itisbard 
not to feel that some of his forms and rhetorics 
are much more convincing and natural than 
others. He has a marvellous lyric voice, in 
poems like “In Memory of Gerard Dillon": 

You walked, all of a sudden, through 
The rickety gale which opens 
To a scatter of curlews, 

An acre of watery light. 

His understated political poems express pro- , 
found humanity (a very difficult thing to do, 
but to be expected of the writer of the enthrall- 
ing autobiographical piece, “Tu’penny Stung" 
in Poetry Review 74, 4). But he has expressed 
uncertainty as to where best lo put thw 
strengths to use, in the early "Alibis" from An 
Exploded View ( 1 973) , as well as In the obscure 
but intriguing “Flcnnce” from Man Lying 
Wall. As the title and the title-poem of *t 
latter volume suggest, Longley believes 
tachment to be an essential part of the port's 
role. The problem is that detachment doesJl 
seem to suit him, and even seems lobe freezing 
him into immobility. But his turning awayffl® 
classic or mythic forms need not be silencing* 
since this book is full of poems that 
Longley to have a rare capacity for com# 
ment, sympathy and lyricism. He should give 11 
Us head. 


Too close 

GARETH REEVES 
Real Stories 

60pp. Curcnnet. £4.95. , 

0 85635 520 8 ^ : 

Not “Truo Stories" but “Real SnWj.fc 
deliberate shift out of cllchd Is awkwart^ 
gauche, coming as it does lo rest on T*®* 
word breathy with sincerity and charm- » 
winsome supplication Is the fJ? r 3 ce .^j > 
stance of these poems , set in both j 

America. “To a Much-travelled rWF. 

. !. ^addresses its subject in artless rhyme wjg? j 
in your metropolitan attire, / Tamer d 1 

lover /Ofpavements at night in bizarre ' 

the curious rover" - through eight » I 
before the climactic ninth; ‘Talker, ^ " ’ 

: taster, unbeliever, / You are the ewi 
friend, / Who, among the ruins you w*-* 
WU1. always honour feelings to the en o- 
. poem sit s up and begs for our affection 
! ! crassest of appeals. It is more of 

! irony and distancing which bederil kw . 
poetty -these days, but here their 

. compleie absence is the disabling elem^ jy,- 

most interesting poem, “Out of Boiin& 

: i with the death of the PPpt’s housemate > . ^ 

celebrates “The ttel of other jivea JwJ ■ 
owi)’ , i' After his death, his Frendi ^ 

■ ! their daughters wire left to .^ m ® mb . e 
. “bemus|ed7 on the sideline in asurgeofl^L^ 

; boyji, / mother and daughters watcwM _ A 
limbs /. jinxed ant) tackled .across ^ 

:• piteji." “The feil of other 
a fiesh i strangeness to which the ttfix . . .. 

: yp^meihardty !asp^V s *: : ' 

v' • ' . Lilian h gridgg 
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Growing pleasures 


Jane Grigson 

P. A. ROACH 

Cultivated Fruits of Britain: Their origin and 
history 

349pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £25. 

0631139699 

STAFFORD WHITEAKER 
The Compleat Strawberry 
I28pp- Century. £6.95. 

0712609199 

The history of cultivated fruit - and vegetables 
is not at all easy to establish as a rule. Clues 
.' abound, but in the absence of documents, let 
alone the survival of living specimens and 
forms, it is often difficult to trace origins and 
relationships, and genetic mysteries are many. 
Every now and then a book appears and offers 
us the most recent scholarship, which is in- 
creasing all the lime. Cultivated Fruits of 
Britain (a life-work, I would say) pieces 
together scientific, pictorial, poetic, literary 
and archaeological information from many 
' different sources. 

One of the best accounts in the book is that of 
tbe cherry. Its history can be traced back fur- 
ther than most of our other fruits. F. A. 
Roach notes the Akkadian origin of the word 
itself, a link of twenty-eight centuries between 
us and the gardeners of Mesopotamia, the 
power of the fruit's pleasure causing its name 
karshu to survive and adapt itself to our lan- 
guages, to the Greek kerasoi, the German 
Idrsche, softened to clliegi , cerises and cherries. 
He reminds us of Herodotus describing the 
poaticuro cherry, grown north of the Black Sea 
by the Scythian Agippaei and protected in win- 
ter with thick white felt. He connects the fruit 
with Pliny's farqous passage about Lucullus, 
soldier and lover of exquisite food, bringing the 
fint cultivated cherries back to Italy from 
P ontus , after his victory against Mithri^ates in 
Tner’-AM rn-T?c rygm r TTOprcvB‘ gut na r 
far as Britain.” Then come Langland, Gower, 

■ Chaucer and the poignant cherry fair and the 
history of the fruit’s cultivation; finally he tells 
us that 

Sadly the cherry orchards of BngUnd no longer 
«oipy the place they did even 50 years ago, and 
Imports of cherries from Europe Invade the markets 
of Britain as they did In the fifteenth und sixteenth 

■ woturies before the Flanders fruit was replaced by 
“at from the orchards of Kent encouraged by the 
l«d taken by Henry VIII. 

The mention of Henry VIII - like that of 
fcveral other royal personages - reminds one of 
Jefferson’s just and generous observation that 


k be rendered sometimes gritty fruit), Le Lectier in France, 

‘V° add a ““hi P^nt to its cul- put out a catalogue in 1628 of the many pears 
r_ . ‘ en ^ yni encouraged and financed his that he grew (would recipients send him grafts 
l Harris ’ in his Purchase of of any varieties not listed: in exchange he 
J” atTeynham in Kent to house grafts of would send them what they required) and the 
ne best fruit that he could find in France and Williams’ pear was developed by a school- 
tne Low Countries. Cherries (of course), master at Alder rnaston. 
apples and pears. Soon many gardeners were In this company it is easy to think that The 
oeing supplied with scions of the new varieties. Compleat Strawberry, with its charming colour- 

on every page Cultivated Fruits of Britain ful production, is a premature stocking-filler 
has some illumination that alters one’s view of (the lack of colour in Roach’s book, and the 
tmngs: walnuts (hazelnuts and walnuts are muzzy effect of the black-and-white illustra- 
among the fruits discussed here) were used for lions, are a reproach to Blackwell’s). But one 
black hair dye; Buckingham Palace occupies must not be deterred by the title, since this 
tne site of James I’s mulberry garden (his small book is a keen and worthwhile celebra- 
attempt to stimulate silk production in this tion. The poetry, recipes, historical information 
country was unsuccessful since the trees - which is detailed - are followed by practical 
fcw rf. re u n °l t,le . white 'f rultin 8 kind, but instructions for the gardener. With so many 
the black); the “family” tree, popular again pleasures - strawberry borders from medieval 
now with its three varieties of pear or apple in books of hours, a 1514 Holy Family with Mary 
one, goes back at least to the mid-sixteenth holding out a strawberry to Christ in Joseph’s 
century; the oldest variety of apple in the arms, a covetable Doulton strawberry plate, 
National Fruit Trials at Faversham, the Decio, the illustration of the Chilean strawberry that 
goes back to a Roman general, Ezio, of the Frtzier brought back from Chile, to which 
fourth century; one pear maniac (pear mania we owe the great development of the fruit in 
being a happy affliction of the seventeenth cen- the nineteenth century - it is perhaps unfair to 
tury as growers attempted to increase the melt- mention the lack of Chardin ’s triumphant pile 
ing qualities of what was generally a hard, of (pre-Chilean) strawberries in a basket. 


Fare reductions 


Alan Davidson 

ROBIN HOWE 

The Mediterranean Diet: A traditional way to 
healthy living 

208pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £10.95. 

0297784714 

ANNIE HUBERT 

Le Pain ct 1'ollvc: Aspects de I’nlimemation en 
Tunisie 

152pp. Paris: Editions du Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique. 60fr. 

In her introduction to The Mediterranean Di^d 
A traditional way to healthy living, Robin 
Howe admits to a certain bias towards the Ital- 
ian Riviera, where she lives, but implies that 
the traditional “Mediterranean diet” has a 
similar basis throughout the region. On her 
title-page she cites as such a basis this list: 
“olives, olive oil, wine, figs, almonds, saffron, 
garlic, honey and goat cheeses”. Thecombined 
effect of these ingredients should be sticky 
enough to exercise some binding power. Yet, 
ns she points out, “tlio region, compared with 
any other of the same size, contains a uniquely 
wide range of peoples, ancient and modern 
cultures, peculiar climatic conditions and 


Savour and succour 


George Ordish 

AL LKN PATERSON 
• Herbs in the Gordon 

370pp. Dent. £12.95. . 

’ 0460045202 ... 

Herbs are associated with the very origins of 
gardening, and it is from this point that Alien 
rSS ***. now ^ Sector of the Royal Bota- 

T 3 °® rd en, Hamilton, Ontario, starts the ex- 
• « 1 0,1 d£ to® object in this fascinating and 
comprehensive hook. In fewer than 400 
the author gives us a summary of the 
■ spbject, starting with the definition of a 


geographical differences". 

The variations in diet produced by all these 
differences are not explored in depth by Miss 
Howe, and her book is mainly about the food- 
stuffs in the European Mediterranean diet. 
Those whose good intentions need to be forti- 
fied can read that they should not overeat, nor 
eat snacks between meals; that fibre and wine 
and salt are to be consumed in moderation; and 
that it is good to drink plenty of water, take 
exercise and look after one’s teeth. Historical 
and anecdotal material is sparingly interwoven 
with nutritional information of a general kind. 

evocatively written, but it is for the bedside 
table rather than the study. 

To read Annie Hubert’s meticulous account 
of what Tunisians actually eat is to enter 
another world. She describes the families with ' 
which she lived while recording the informs- - 
tion; a good selection, with appropriate dis- 
tinctions between the coast and the interior, 
the urban and the .rural, the moderately 
affluent and the poor. There are few echoes of 
the fare enjoyed on the Itatian Riviera. Tunisia 
is, after all; in another continent, although just 
as much a Mediterranean country as Italy or 
Greece. • 

Miss Hubert’s purpose Is hof to extol tile 
merits of Tunisian eating habits. Indeed her 
study was undertaken in the hope that It would 
shed light on the relatively high incidence of 
rhino-pharyngeal cancer among Tunisians (the 
other peoples thus afflicted being the southern 
Chinese and the Eskimos). And her conclu- 
sions, which take the form of recommenda- • 
tions for further study, call for a detailed ex- 
amination of olive oil production; of the man- 
ner in which it and other vegetable oils and 
s/nen {butter prepared in the Tunisian manner 
and clarified) are used in cooking; and of the - 
preserving techniques practised by Tunisians. . 

the idea that olive oil, in certain conditions, 
might be suspected of beirig b armful will shock 
those who count if one of the most healthy f 
foods eaten in the Mediterranean. They will be 


the famous old herbalists, Gerard, Culpepper, other peoples thus afflicted being the southern 
Fuchs, Parkinson and William Turner, cast!- Chinese and the Eskimos). And her conclu- 

gating Gerard for describing plants that he had sions, which take the form of recommenda- • 

never seen and delighting In Turner. He sees tions for further study, call for a detailed ex- 
the modern age of herb-growing as starting in amination of olive oil production; of the mtin- 

Britain and the United States in the 1920s, an ner in which it and other vegetable oils and 

important influence being that of Gertrude s/nen {butter prepared in the Tunisian manner 

JekyJl- and clarified) are used in cooking; and of. the ■ 

Paterson can be amusing: in discussing sden- preserving techniques practised by Tunisians. • 
tlfic names he describes botanists as foiling into the idea that olive oil, in certain conditions , . 
two classes, “Splitters” and "Lumpers” - those might be suspected of being harmful will shock 

who always create new genera and those who those who count if one of the most healthy f 
combine two or more genera into one. But, on foods eaten in the Mediterranean. They will be 

the whole, the book Is thoroughly practical. An , relieved to hear that, If the cancer is related, it . 
Important section is the alphabetical catalogue is likely to.be caused by the effect bn the oil of 

of herbs: 166 pages devoted to the. description, the unusually high temperatu res which some 
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